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The Concept of The Kingdom of God 


in Religious Education 
JOHN A. GATES 


HE CONCEPT of the kingdom of God is 
T a human figure of speech which is 
used to describe a relationship that tran- 
scends human experience. If an immediate, 
intuitive experience of God is to have 
permanent meaning and value in the life of 
an individual, it must be interpreted in ar- 
ticulate terms. The experience of God is an 
experience of acquaintance, of understand- 
ing, of fellowship, of mutuality with a Per- 
son, a spiritually tangible and very real 
Presence. As one who has had this experi- 
ence seeks to define it in terms of a con- 
tinually meaningful relationship, he gropes 
for a terminology which is in any way ade- 
quate. Jesus, impelled by an experience of 
God of unparalleled richness and depth, 
drew upon the resources of his own religious 
heritage for a term which would adequately 
describe the God of his experience. He 
found, not one term, but two. God, to Jesus, 
was a Father; he was also a King. 

These figures of speech were not original 
with Jesus. They came to him as a part of 
the accumulated religious heritage of a race; 
they were vivid word pictures which stood 
out from what the educator refers to as sub- 
ject matter. They were obviously concepts 
of great value in the religious education of 
Jesus. In the providence of God, Jesus’ 
teachers were successful in providing him 
with valuable resources for the expression 
of his own religious experience. A problem 
of religious educators today is so to present 
these and other great concepts which now 


come to us from the mind of Jesus that they 
will be of formative and permanent value to 
growing Christians. 


I 


Wide use has been made of the concept 
of the kingdom of God in religious educa- 
tional materials. A recent study reveals 
that for Methodists and Presbyterians, and 
probably for most of the denominations 
represented in the International Council of 
Religious Education, the kingdom of God 
has been an important, functioning theologi- 
cal concept. It has also been the central 
organizing concept for the youth materials 
of the International Council itself. The 
generation of American Christians from 
1900 to 1938 witnessed an increasing use 
of the idea of the kingdom by lesson plan- 
ners and writers. 

The kingdom of God has been conceived 
in three ways by religious educators: (1) 
as a present reign of God in the hearts and 
lives of Christians—a spiritual and ethical 
kingdom; (2) as an ideal social order to be 
attained by evolutionary processes; and (3) 
only rarely from the view of eschatology as 
an apocalyptic expectation, a future, con- 
summatory, divine event. 

The idea of the kingdom as present has 
always been prominent in Christian teach- 
ing. The idea of the kingdom as a social 
order is a development of the past half 
century. It has been an exceedingly popu- 
lar view with religious educators, held by 
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some with a naive enthusiasm which indi- 
cates an unfortunate lack of perspective. 
The idea of the kingdom as a future, apoca- 
lyptic event has almost disappeared from 
use. Religious educational materials reveal 
a great deal of confused thinking on the sub- 
ject of the kingdom. 


Lesson writers and editors have not been 
entirely to blame for this situation. Repu- 
table New Testament scholars have them- 
selves been in a state of disagreement con- 
cerning Jesus’ idea of the nature of the 
kingdom for more than a generation. Only 
within the past decade have some clear 
agreements been reached in this area of 
New Testament study. 


Scholars have reached the point of ac- 
knowledging that materials for a complete 
understanding of the teachings of Jesus are 
lacking. Any attempt, therefore, to form 
a coherent idea of his teaching concerning 
the kingdom of God requires an hypothesis. 
In attempting to formulate such an hypothe- 
sis New Testament scholars find two lines 
of thought in the synoptic gospels. The 
first is represented by such passages as the 
parables of growth in Mark 4:26-32 and 
Matthew 13:24-33, and the statement in 
Luke 17:21, “The kingdom of God is with- 
in (or among) you.” The second is rep- 
resented by the “Little Apocalypse” of 
Mark 13:5-37 and the “Sermon on Last 
Things” in Matthew 24 :4-25:31. The one 
group of passages would lead us to con- 
clude that Jesus thought of the kingdom as 
present and spiritual. The other would in- 
dicate that he thought of the kingdom as a 
future, mysterious, apocalyptic event. Both 
these strains run through the teachings of 
Jesus as represented in the synoptic gos- 
pels. Albert Schweitzer has insisted that 
we must choose between them, and has him- 


2The Quest of the Historical Jesus, London, A 
and C. Black, 1910. 


8Dodd, C. H., The Parables of the Kingdom, 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 


‘Manson, T. W., The Teachings of Jesus, Cam- 
bridge, The University Press, 1935, p. 234. 
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self chosen the apocalyptic strain as the 
genuine one.? 


The earlier scholars and many more re- 
cent ones, notably C. H. Dodd, have chosen 
the other horn of the dilemma, and have 
endeavored to make everything in the gos- 
pels fit the hypothesis of a present, spiritual 
kingdom.* There have been many attempts 
to mediate between these two views. No 
reputable scholar is now able to disregard 
Schweitzer’s view or the now unquestioned 
eschatological elements in the gospels. 

Perhaps the best solution of this problem 
is proposed by T. W. Manson. Manson 
says that we must recognize three aspects 
of the kingdom of God: (1) the eternal 
sovereignty; (2) the kingdom in the world; 
and (3) the final consummation. Manson 
regards the eternal sovereignty as the pri- 
mary aspect of the kingdom. The kingdom 
in the world is a corollary of the eternal 
sovereignty. It is God’s sovereignty “mani- 
fested on earth and in the present in the 
existence of human subjects who own God 
as their King, who look to him for protec- 
tion, guidance, and a rule of life, who offer 
to him their absolute loyalty, complete trust. 
and willing obedience.”* The final consum- 
mation takes full cognizance of the eschato- 
logical elements in the gospels. Its ideas 
of judgment, the vanquishing of evil, and 
a blessed immortality for the loyal subjects 
of the kingdom are also corollaries of the 
eternal sovereignty. 

The present situation of scholarly disa- 
greement gives religious educators a con- 
siderable latitude in their use of the con- 
cept. But there are limits to this latitude 
of interpretation. Some of these limits are 
set by certain significant points of scholar- 
ly agreement as to what the kingdom of 
God is and what it is not. 

The first of these is that the kingdom of 
God is the kingdom of God; God is its cen- 
tral Figure; and the nature of the kingdom 
is determined by the nature of God. In 
both Old Testament and New Testament 
the kingdom is primarily the reign, rather 
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than the realm of God. It emphasizes God’s 
kingship, his absolute supremacy. Any view, 
therefore, which neglects or appears to 
minimize God’s place in his kingdom clearly 
diverges from the teachings of Jesus. 


A second point of scholarly agreement is 
that the kingdom of God, as conceived by 
Jesus, comes by the will and power of God. 
It is not dependent upon human effort. 
Men are to seek the kingdom; they may 
receive or enter it. But such a conception 
as appears to lie back of the widely used 
phrase, “to build the kingdom of God,” is 
foreign to Jesus’ thinking. The idea of 
evolutionary progress toward a perfect hu- 
man society may or may not be a practica- 
ble ideal. It is certain that it was not the 
ideal of Jesus. Nor may the specific author- 
ity of Jesus be cited for any form of direct 
social action looking toward the attainment 
of such an ideal. 


A third point of scholarly agreement is 
that the kingdom of God is, in some sense, 
here. The relationship of man to God in- 
volved in the kingdom concept is a present 
and existing relationship. Whether évrds 
ivov be “within you” or “among you,” Luke 
17:21 indicates the presence of the kingdom 
in some form in the lives of Jesus’ hearers. 
The power which results from this relation- 
ship is also present and available for those 
who will enter the kingdom. It is a mistake 
for writers to teach a view of the kingdom 
which so emphasizes the ideas of a future, 
utopian, social order that its present signifi- 
cance is lost. 

In addition to these specific limits, lesson 
writers should know and observe the recog- 
nized principles of exegesis. There is al- 
ways a tendency for the interpreter of any 
point of view to read into a passage of 
Scripture ideas, which he brings to it from 
quite other sources, and to interpret a pas- 
Sage as meaning what he wants it to mean. 
Writers of religious educational materials 


Cadbury, H. J., The Peril of Modernizing Jesus, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1937, pp. 
91-94. 
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should be on guard against this tendency, to 
which their didactic purpose renders them 
particularly susceptible. A  life-centered 
point of view probably provides a valuable 
educational approach in preparing courses 
and other religious educational materials. 
But it fosters a view of the Bible as a mere 
source of materials for problem-solving, and 
often leads to misinterpretation and misrep- 
resentation unless safeguarded by a care- 
ful study of the biblical materials used, in 
their context, and in the light of recent bib- 
lical scholarship. 


The most serious departure of religious 
educational writers from the accepted find- 
ings of New Testament scholarship has been 
the naive identification of the kingdom of 
God with a modern, utopian, social order. 
It is difficult for many persons, immersed in 
the culture of a scientific, mechanistic, hu- 
manistic civilization to enter with under- 
standing into the world-view of Jesus. It 
is inconceivable to our minds that it could 
be the will of God that social inequalities 
and injustices should continue to inflict un- 
deserved hardship, frustration, and defeat 
upon large numbers of our fellow men. 
Therefore the kingdom of God appears to 
involve the elimination of all forms of in- 
justice, of interracial and international ha- 
treds, and of every other factor in society 
which hampers or menaces free and abun- 
dant human life. At this point many minds 
leap to the conclusion that a social order 
freed of these undesirable factors and mo- 
tivated by a spirit of fairness and good will 
will be the kingdom of God. Upon such an 
assumption much of what is currently writ- 
ten and said concerning the kingdom of 
God in religious educational materials is 
based. 


But Jesus did not think of the kingdom 
as coming in any such form as that of an 
ideal social order which men could build.5 
He thought of it as a supernatural event, 
dependent upon the will and power of God. 
The only influence which men might have 
upon its coming was by living lives of self- 
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denying goodness. The only work which 
men were specifically called upon by Jesus 
to do for the kingdom was that of bringing 
others into a right relation to God in prep- 
aration for their entrance into the kingdom. 
This does not exclude the possibility of so- 
cial implications in the kingdom concept. 
But to represent these social implications 
as being the kingdom of God is to misrepre- 
sent Jesus. 

The solution of this problem would seem 
to be a greater degree of competence in the 
field of biblical scholarship on the part of 
lesson writers and editors. A writer of a 
textbook in any secular subject is expected 
to be competent, both in organizing his ma- 
terial for effective teaching, and in scholar- 
ly knowledge of the subject matter with 
which he deals. We can ill afford to ex- 
pect less of the writer of a textbook in the 
field of religion. 


II 


It seems not impossible to present a view 
of the kingdom of God which has adequate 
scholarly support, and which will be clear 
and meaningful, without reference to mat- 
ters of scholarly dispute. For Jesus and his 
disciples the life of the kingdom was not to 
be postponed until its apocalyptic consum- 
mation, even from the viewpoint of Schweit- 
zer’s “konsequente Eschatologie.” Jesus 
lived the life of the kingdom, and taught 
his disciples to live such a life in the present. 
God is a present Reality, and sustains a 
present relationship to the individual who 
lives the life of the kingdom. In this rela- 
tionship, and in this way of living, there 
is power, a power that is dependent upon 
the single-minded way in which the indi- 
vidual enters upon the life of the kingdom. 
Those who enter upon this relationship, and 
live this life, find themselves in a fellowship 
which is in a real sense the kingdom of God 
in this world. 

The responsibility committed to its mem- 
bers is two-fold: to live the life of the king- 
dom in all their relationships with God and 
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fellowmen; and to bring others into its 
fellowship. Entrance into the kingdom is 


in the broadest sense of the word, an edu- 
cational process. Those who enter must 
learn to love God and fellow-men; and the 
two learnings are inseparable, each corol- 
lary to the other. 


Both kingdom living and kingdom exten- 


| 


sion face serious obstacles in the social or- | 


der. Consistent living of a life of love for 


our neighbors encounters inevitably the un- ‘— 


lovely and unloving relationships of men to 
men. Consistent expression of Christian 
love requires the doing of all that can be 
done to change these relationships. 

Furthermore the life of the kingdom is 
an unlikely possibility for many persons 
because of the handicaps imposed upon them 
in the present social order. If it is our task 
to bring others into the life of the kingdom, 
then a part of that task is to eliminate from 
the life of society those conditions which 
hinder or prevent the entrance of count- 
less numbers of our fellowmen into the 
kingdom. In this view efforts at social 
amelioration are not frontal attacks in a 
battle to win a kingdom for God. They 
are rather to be considered as educational 
measures looking toward the provision of 
an environment better designed for the 
preparation of immature or misguided per- 
sons for entrance and full membership in 
the kingdom. It is our desire so to enrich 
and control the experience of life itself that 
an increasing number of persons will find 
their social environment a good school in 
which they are prepared much more effec- 
tively than is now possible for the abundant 
life of the kingdom of God. 


Such a view of the kingdom of God and 1 


its social implications provides a sound and 


effective basis for Christian social action. ' 


At the same time it trusts God, as Jesus 
did, for the increase of his kingdom, and for 
its final consummation. 

The concept of the kingdom of God, so 
viewed, is usable, and is also highly useful, 


to be prepared for; and this preparation is, | 
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for religious education. John Dewey has 
pointed out that symbols are necessary to 
the intellectual life of man. The higher 
mental life is impossible without them. The 
kingdom of God is such a symbol. Con- 
sidered philologically, it is a figure of Eng- 
lish speech. Considered psychologically, it 
is a philosophy of history and a frame of 
reference for present experience. Consid- 
ered from the viewpoint of the educator, it 
is subject matter. 

It is the function of subject matter in the 
curriculum to bring to bear upon the present 
experience of the learner such elements of 
enrichment and control from the experi- 
ence of the race as may be useful in meeting 
his present needs and interests, and are not 
in conflict with the aims of education. Usa- 
ble subject matter should be: (1)  signifi- 
cant to the organized field of knowledge, in 
this instance, to Christian theology; (2) 
significant for contemporary life; (3) of 
tested usefulness to adults; and (4) of in- 
terest to growing persons at the stages of 
maturity or immaturity for which its use is 
proposed.” 

(1) That the concept of the kingdom of 
God is significant to Christian theology 
scarcely needs discussion. The develop- 
ment of the concept can be traced through 
the writings of the Hebrew people from 
prophets to apocalypticists. It was a sub- 
ject of prevailing interest in the Judaism of 
Jesus’ day. It was the framework for the 
teaching of Jesus, in the light of which all 
that he said and did is to be understood. 
It was the imminent expectation of the early 
church, and, variously conceived, has been 
a prominent interest of succeeding genera- 
tions of Christians. Professor Richard Nie- 
buhr has seen in it the connecting thread 


®‘How We Think, Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1910, p. 176. 

"These criteria are adapted from those of H. L. 
Caswell and D. S. Campbell in Cunriculum Devel- 
opment, New York, American Book Company, 
1935, PP. 254-275. 

®The Kingdom of God in America, Chicago, Wil- 
let, Clark, and Company, 1937. 
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Christianity. The nature and significance 
which runs through the history of American 
of the kingdom in the teaching of Jesus have 
been a center of lively controversy among 
New Testament scholars for the last thirty- 
five or forty years. A concept which is of 
little significance does not receive such per- 
sistent attention. 


(2) The significance of the concept to 
contemporary life is real, but not so appar- 
ent. That which is unique in contemporary 
American culture has been largely determ- 
ined by two factors: scientific discovery and 
invention, with the practical developments 
and thought currents stemming therefrom ; 
and political democracy. These have com- 
bined to produce a way of living which is 
uniquely American. 

The concept of the kingdom of God orig- 
inated and flowered in a time when mon- 
archy was an accepted fact in human ex- 
perience. To think of God in monarchical 
terms was as natural to Jesus and his con- 
temporaries as it is for us to think of mar- 
riage in terms of monogamy. When we at- 
tempt to relate a concept which arose out of 
monarchy, and still bears the phraseology 
of its origin to a social situation in which 
democracy is atmospheric, are we not likely 
to find that the concept is inappropriate to 
the situation ? 

From the standpoint of relationships, the 
idea of the kingdom of God is not an au- 
tocratic, but rather a democratic concept. 
God is not an autocrat; he is a loving Fath- 
er. As he acts within the area of human re- 
lationships, he acts in democratic ways. He 
makes known his will; men may choose 
whether to obey or to disobey. The con- 
cept of the kingdom is a challenging and 
appealing idea precisely because it rests, not 
on force, but on men’s willing devotion to a 
Father God. This is indeed a divine-hu- 
man democracy. 

But God also reigns in the physical uni- 
verse; and the laws of nature, as discovered 
for us by science, are God’s laws. In this 
area he rules with an inexorableness (and 
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a dependability) to which all men must bow, 
whether willingly or unwillingly. Men may 
learn these laws, and use them to the great 
benefit of themselves and society. But they 
cannot avoid them; and they disobey them 
only at the cost of the inevitable conse- 
quences. No man—and no society—is able 
to deal democratically with the immutable 
laws of the physical universe. It is a value 
of the kingdom concept that it brings to the 
hard fact of natural law an interpretation 
which affirms that the God of love who is 
revealed to us in Jesus, and who is experi- 
enced as we live the life of love among our 
fellow men, is also the controlling Power 
of the universe. That such a God rules and 
overrules becomes an encouraging and re- 
assuring conviction. 

In the midst of the current secularism, 
which has stemmed from the scientific world- 
view, the concept of the kingdom of God 
provides an intelligent and workable alter- 
native to the materialism or to the neo-hu- 
manism to which many have succumbed. It 
is the basis for a world-view—a philosophy 
of life—which will be adequate for the strain 
and stress of intellectual iconoclasm and so- 
cial transition. Scientific invention, and the 
resulting industrialization and urbanization, 
have brought economic and political changes 
which are making democracy something oth- 
er than the democracy of pioneer America. 
We do not know what kind of a world our 
children will live in, except that it will be a 
different world from the one in which we 
now live. In such a world, fraught with un- 
certainties, the kingdom of God stands as 
the eternal certainty. Here are an abiding 
fact and an enduring relationship to which 
men may tie. Reassured by this fact, and 
sustained by the power of this relationship, 
men are released from fear and anxiety, and 
find courage, joy, peace, and inspiration to 
victorious living. Far from lacking signifi- 
cance for contemporary life, the kingdom of 


*Caswell, H. L., and Campbell, D. S., op. cit., p. 
257. 
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God is a concept of significant usefulness in 
this world of inexorable scientific law and 
democratic ideology, of abiding human val- 
ues and changing social structure. 

(3) The curriculum builder would fur- 
ther ask, “Is the concept of the kingdom 
useful in adult life?” This criterion of us- 
able subject matter has been widely used as 
a basis for researches in general education. 


Such studies in the field of vocabulary, for: 


instance, are said to have reduced the spell- 
ing vocabularies required of children by 
twenty-five to fifty percent.® 

The perennial and persistent appearance 
of the concept of the kingdom in the He- 
brew-Christian tradition is a testimony, not 
only to its signficance to an organized field 
of knowledge, but also to its tested useful- 
ness to adults in all periods of the history 
of our faith. The concept would long 
since have atrophied and become a mere 
vestigial remain in the body of contemporary 
Christianity if it had not continued to be a 
means of strength and help to succeeding 
generations of individual Christians. Given 
a world in which human life is possible, 
man’s greatest need is for those resources 
within himself which will enable him to meet 
life’s circumstances effectively. The dif- 
ference between success and failure is large- 
ly a difference, not of circumstance, but of 
character. The world has seen no stronger, 
finer characters than those which have re- 
sulted from complete commitment to the 
will of God. Augustine of Hippo, Savona- 
rola, Ignatius Loyola, Oliver Cromwell, 
Jonathan Edwards—such a list could be 
extended almost indefinitely. The concept 
of the kingdom of God is of the greatest 
functional value in the formation of such 
character. It is an intelligible mental frame- 
work—a frame of reference—for such a 
cosmic relationship as adequate character in- 
volves. The individual who acknowledges 
God’s sovereignty over his life, and who 
progressively determines his attitudes and 
conduct by what is believed to be the will 
of God has an effective organizing center for 
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the continuous integration of his own de- 
veloping personality. 

Character founded in such a relationship 
has in it all the potentialities for continuous 
growth which the most progressive educator 
may fairly desire. It has the benefit of guid- 
ance by a principle, the principle of love, for 
the use of which Jesus gave many inter- 
pretative suggestions ; but it is not tied down 
by a fixed code of laws. At the same time, 
character so integrated about a divine rela- 
tionship has a fixed center which provides a 
needed sense of sureness in the morally and 
socially chaotic atmosphere of our times. 
The tested usefulness of a concept which 
provides the mental framework for such 
character cannot be seriously questioned. 


(4) It remains to ask, is the concept of 
interest to children and young people? Sub- 
ject matter is drawn upon by the educator 
in order to help the young realize the mean- 
ings in their present experience. It cannot 
fulfill this function except as it is within 
the range of comprehension and apprecia- 
tion of the learner. 

Little use is made of the concept of the 
kingdom of God in religious educational ma- 
terials for children. It is apparently as- 
sumed that the concept is beyond the ability 
of children to understand and use meaning- 
fully. This is probably correct. The source 
of the concept and its consequent imagery 
place it beyond the experience of children 
to a large extent. It is a figure of speech 
drawn from political life and suggests a type 
of political organization unfamiliar to Amer- 
ican children. The term, Father, drawn 
from the area of family life, is much more 
meaningful in the child’s experience. 

Interest in and a sense of need for some 
such relationship as the concept of the 
kingdom of God provides develop during 


adolescent years. The social implications of 
the kingdom of God also meet a real interest 
of middle and older adolescence. Young peo- 
ple who have committed their lives to the 
kingdom of God readily develop a truly mis- 
sionary zeal. They have a typical adoles- 
cent desire to reform the world. Here is to 
be found the secret of the great popularity 
of the misconception which identifies the 
kingdom of God as simply a future, utopian 
social order. But a truer conception of the 
kingdom as a vital, present relationship to 
God with far-reaching social implications 
would seem to have equal power to appeal 
to this interest. The relationships, the 
ideals, the goals, the life commitment of the 
kingdom are both interesting and challeng- 
ing to youth. With young people, as with 
adults, it is clearly a concept of tested use- 
fulness. 

The kingdom of God is uniquely an edu- 
cational concept. It views the Christian 
movement as being entrusted with God’s 
plan of preparing individuals for entrance 
and worthy membership in his kingdom. It 
views life as a school through which all men 
may receive this preparation. It views the 
school, therefore, as an important and inte- 
gral part of the life and strategy of the king- 
dom. And the strategy of the kingdom is 
not force, and not legislation; it is education 
—education for man’s life with God, and 
for a godly life of men with men. As we 
look to the future, the kingdom of God is, 
through faith, a goal of religious education. 
But conceptually it is also a tool of religious 
education, a concept of great functional val- 
ue in the education of growing persons. 
Much wider and more effective use of the 
concept can be made than has been, or is 
currently being made in the curriculum of 
religious education. 
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The Secondary School Speaks 


CHARLES W. F. SMITH 


UR FUTURE job will not be essentially 
different from what it has always 
been except that we shall see more clearly 
what it is we are trying to do and how ut- 
terly urgent it is that we get it done. 
What, as a matter of fact, is the war likely 
to teach us about Christian Education? 
First of all, the Chaplains tell me that 
there is a turning to religion in the Armed 
Forces, if by that you mean an interest in 
religion and an eagerness to find out how it 
can help. Beyond that point the war has 
revealed in the majority only an abysmal ig- 
norance of what Christianity is and does. 
Secondly, the boys who are leaving school 
now and, to some extent, the girls—and this 
is true in another sense of adults—do not 
have to meet the great unsolved problems of 
pre-war days. This is not because those 
problems are solved, but because they have 
been shelved, and the war itself given an 
answer to them, but only a temporary an- 
swer, “for the duration.” I mean such 
problems as, What shall I do with my life? 
Where can I find a job? What good pur- 
pose can I fulfill by my work? In what 
cause can I enlist and where shall I find a 
leader? As soon as the war is over, all of 
these problems again will face the people 
who are graduated from our schools. 
Thirdly, the prospect that no clear answer 
will be found by a secular society, and the 
very same failure of secular effort to solve 
the wider problems of a mechanized age, 
and the closely linked international order or 
disorder, will be a fruitful cause, first of 
pessimism and then of cynicism. This prob- 
lem is perhaps postponed for the boys but is 
an immediate danger for girls as they look 
ahead at their doubtful prospects of suc- 
cessful marriage. 
Fourth, all of these concerns are aggra- 


1Vol. IV, pp. 439-444, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1922. 


vated by the general trend of dehumaniza- | 
tion of life, so much aggravated by the war | 


that it takes on the character of a resurging 
barbarism—or worse. 
The closing pages of John Buchan’s 4 


History of the Great War’ deserve study by | 


everyone who will be in a position of leader- 
ship after this war. He says: 


The short memory of mankind in seasons ot 
peace has tended to exaggerate the beneficence of 
war, and to assume that a spiritual value is as- 
sured by material loss and bodily suffering. Re- 
wards there are, but they are not certain, and the 
moral disorder is at least as conspicuous as the 
moral gain. ... A lurking madness was abroad in 
the world. Human life had been shorn of its sac- 
redness, death and misery and torture had become 
too familiar, the old decorums and sanctions had 
lost something of their power. The passions of 
many millions cannot be stirred for years without 
leaving a hideous legacy. Men were moved by 
waves of sheer dementia, relapsing into wolfish- 
ness and childishness, and a few score human lives 
seemed a trivial price to pay for the attainment of 
some pedantry. . . . The crust which we call civili- 
zation had worn thin, and beneath could be heard 
the muttering of the primordial fires. 


If we believe in Christian Education at 
all, we believe that Christianity has the an- 
swer to all of these problems. 

Our problem then is so to order our ef- 
forts that the young people will discover the 
answer and, having appropriated it for 
themselves, help to make it available to 
others. 

The first element then in this problem is 
one of preparing boys and girls for what 
they are going to meet, whether in college 
or in life. They will be subjected to shocks: 
intellectual shocks from secular teachers in 
college, from skeptics in and out of college 
and in the working world, of cynicism and 
an increasing materialism. 


To quote John Buchan again: 


Men’s minds were relaxed and surfeited, when 
they were not disillusioned. After the strain of 
the distant vision they were apt to seek the imme- 
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diate advantage; after so much altruism they asked 
leave to attend private interests; after their unre- 
mitting labours they claimed the right of apathy. 
In short, problems of a magnitude unknown in 
history had to be faced by jaded statesmen and 
listless confused peoples.? 


I should like to draw out briefly what are 
the implications for me as I face the prob- 
lem of teaching with this in view. 

In the realm of skepticism, which finds its 
most open avenue of approach in attacks on 
the Bible, we must see to it that our young 
people leave school with these problems al- 
ready faced. By that I mean our approach 
to the Bible must be scientific in the sense 
that we apply to it, in our own preparation 
and in the selection of material, the most 
rigorous but balanced criticism. In the 
actual presentation we must raise all the ob- 
vious difficulties even if the children do not 
raise them themselves when given oppor- 
tunity. As a teacher friend of mine of long 
experience points out, we too often do this 
by implication and find later that the point 
was not grasped. We must seize these net- 
tles with two firm hands so that when our 
young people meet the skeptics, in college 
or out, our pupils can say, “That’s nothing 
new. We looked into that at school and 
this is what we found.” Our advantage 
here is that most of the skeptics have a quite 
inexact knowledge, if any, and therefore it 
is not beyond our powers to equip our stu- 
dents to rout these people with more exact 
information, But beyond this the great ob- 
jective we must have is to remove the pow- 
er of these people to shock and overthrow 
our graduates. 

We need do no blushing here. As Arnold 
Nash points out,® there is a difference be- 
tween taking the Bible seriously and taking 
it literally. We can rest back on the cer- 
tain assurance that no literary sources have 
ever received such thoroughgoing criticism 
or emerged so triumphantly from it as the 


cit., p. 442. 
‘Arnold S. Nash, The University and the Mod- 
ern World, New York 1943. 
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Biblical literature. It does mean, however, 
that we must not select material which 
avoids the problems and it does mean that 
we must demand teachers who are sufficient- 
ly equipped. It will no longer do for just 
any one who happens to have a free hour 
or two and has the right instincts, to teach 
Bible. At the other extreme, we must avoid 
people who cannot see the wood for the 
trees and use their critical knowledge as a 
literary or historical exercise in class and 
never reach the real point. I am convinced 
this is not an insuperable difficulty if only 
we realize the importance of the problem. 

The other matter of preparing our young 
people against cynicism is a vast subject, of 
which I can only sketch the bare outline. 
If it was not true before the war it will cer- 
tainly be true after the war that our young 
people will come to reject an easy optimism 
and a facile idealism. The emerging con- 
fusion regarding post-war measures is al- 
ready producing cynics. Here again our 
duty is to prepare them for these shocks. 
We must equip them to say in effect, “Well, 
what would you expect: my knowledge of 
the Bible and my understanding of Chris- 
tianity lead me to anticipate this. But also 
I know that it is not the whole story.” 

It resolves itself into a question of the 
center of gravity of our teaching and this in 
turn implies, at least for me, a willingness 
to let the Bible speak for itself. I put it to 
you that with all our advances and Biblical 
criticism we have not yet really submitted 
ourselves to this fundamental discipline. 
The first results achieved by the modern 
development were an absorption in the his- 
tory of religion and the development of re- 
ligious ideas. This is valid enough in its 
way but is, after all, only background. I do 
not find that it is generally true of even our 
theologians, or of the people who write for 
schools, that they have yet taken the further 
step of setting forth what the message of the 
Bible is as the Bible is now understood. For 
the most part, a preliminary bow is given 
to modern criticism and then our writers 
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bring out some theory of their own and pick 
and choose from the material that which will 
endorse their position. Our aim should be 
no longer to teach our ideas, illustrated by 
Biblical material, but to let the Bible teach 
us and our students and draw the illustra- 
tions from life. 

Therefore, I say, our one great task is to 
put the Bible back into the hands of our 
people, with the ability to read it with dis- 
crimination and the willingness to sit at the 
feet of the God who reveals himself there- 
in. This is no easy task and yet our whole 
future depends on our sincerity in trying to 
achieve it. 

My conviction is that because we have 
failed in this direction we have lost the cen- 
ter of gravity and have offered our young 
people the kind of religion which is vul- 
nerable to exactly the cynicism which we 
may expect in the immediate future. 

The Bible is a book about life. It is not 
a textbook of religion in the sense that we 
have textbooks on mathematics or any other 
subject. It is a book about life in which the 
term life takes in a good deal more than 
most uses of the term suggest. It is life in 
which God is the beginning and the center 
and the end. It is life in which God makes 
himself central, and in which God is dis- 
covered to be central because he made 
himself central. But it is not a book about 
God. It is a book about life in which God 
is the paramount concern and in which this 
concern leads to more life, not less, and to 
life which is invincible. The whole devel- 
opment hinges about the Cross of Christ 
and my point is that the Bible is a simpler 
book than most modern approaches would 
imply. It is simpler because the key word 
is not development, but recapitulation, and 
the terms which are recapitulated are es- 
sentially few. The main elements in that 
recapitulation are the impact of God in his- 
tory in terms of disaster and redemption; 
the production, definition and refinement 
of a people of God; the discovery by man, 
often through default, of a divine purpose 


[August 


for the universe and for human life, in | 
relationship with God which is always pos- — 
sible, but is never realized until after it has | 


been broken. 
The recapitulation is not mere repetition, 


but a restatement of the problem in more) 


vital terms and with a deeper answer until 
it reaches the climax in Jesus and the 
Church. Many of our ideas can find Bib- 


lical support but only by a process of search — 


and selection, whereas the main themes | 


stand written large throughout. The earlier 


statements of them at low and simple level: 
have great value for teaching, a value often 
more concrete and accessible at this age than 


the higher statements in prophecy or the | 
Gospels. I know of one teacher who started — 


to teach Abraham to a lower grade and 
found an exciting term’s program develop 
right there which attracted the attention oi 
the whole school. 


One of the implications of this is that our 


teaching, which modern criticism had 


seemed to complicate, turns out to be not” 


so complicated after all. It is our prepara- 


tion which becomes more demanding. Be- | 
cause there is recapitulation and not simply — 
development, we are released from the 


necessity of using all of the material and in- 
stead it does not matter a great deal what 


material we start with or use, for at any, _ 


point the issues raised are the same and they 
lead constantly to other examples of the 
treatment of the same issues. I speak here 
again not out of theory but out of observa- 
tion of the practice of one of our teachers 


who concentrates in each term upon com-! © 


paratively brief sections and, with a little 
guidance, finds she can send her girls back- 


wards and forwards, to emerge with basic — 


and important results. 


Perhaps I can be more clear by sketching ~ 


briefly my own practice in a course with! 
seniors. We all find that older adolescents 


are full of a human idealism which is ut- 

critical and must prove impracticable. Their 
idealism must be shocked into finding 4— 
basis beyond the ability of time to disinte: {9 
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grate or of tragedy to disrupt. The school 
years are the time for this—much better 
than later. They take instinctively to the 
Golden Rule in a purely surface manner. 
They have practically no sense of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition as historical experience 
and beyond that point there lies only utter 
confusion. Beginning then with what is in 
their own minds, we try to find out what 
Christianity is and does. Immediately avail- 
able material is the Christian Church and so 
we begin by looking at the earliest Christian 
community and its initial message. This is 
full of surprises for them because it marches 
so closely with the central part of the Creed. 
We then move back into Jesus’ experience 
and teaching and for this use B. S. Easton’s 
What Jesus Taught. (Let me say that this 
seems to me the type of book we need, 
which is thorough in its scholarship and yet 
leaves the Scriptures to speak for them- 
selves.) The question then arises as to 
what problems were faced by people who 
had become Christians when they tried to 
live the Christian life in a pagan world. 
There we deal with Paul’s treatment of 
specific problems, check his teaching by the 
teaching of Jesus and discover what is the 
corresponding problem, ethical or social, 
for us right now and in what direction the 
Christian solution might lie in its radical 
form, with an eye also on the immediate 
next step. 

All of this leads to a great many consid- 
erations as to practice, upon which I can 
only touch. If the question be asked, shall 
we have distinct courses in religion or 
should religion be diffused, the answer, it 
seems to me, must be, yes, both. After all, 
the Judeo-Christian tradition is the taproot, 
as Arnold Nash puts it, of our culture and 
not simply a matter of personal idiosyn- 
crasy. In the words of Hugh Tigner, “The 
issue today is between Almighty God and 
Almighty State.”* If people have no con- 


_ ‘Hugh S. Tigner: Wanted: A religious Educa- 
tion, in Christendom, Autumn 1941, p. 565. 


“Op. cit. pp. 557, 558 
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victions they must be dragooned—and dra- 
gooned they will be. Our task, therefore, is 
no less than the salvation of democracy. To 
quote Hugh Tigner again, “In the midst of 
the present profound and all-inclusive crisis 
it is becoming plain that the modern secu- 
larized school is philosophically unequipped 
and morally unprepared to perform the 
function it undertakes . . . Having assumed 
a religious function, and having no religion 
by which to prosecute that function, it is 
simply maintained that the function per- 
formed by religion in the past can be done 
better without religion!”® Not only must 
there be courses in religion in which the Bi- 
ble is central—and let me say courses that, 
because of the place given in the curriculum 
and because of the caliber of the teacher 
and the teaching, command respect equal to, 
if not greater than, any other courses—not 
only must there be such courses for the sake 
of providing the material which is basic to 
our civilization, but because courses in reli- 
gion centered around the Bible raise the 
fundamental issues of individual life and 
social destiny as no other courses can pos- 
sibly do. 

But it also means that the whole curricu- 
lum must be informed with the same spirit. 
In many cases there can be exchange both 
of materials and of teachers, and we have 
already begun to explore this possibility. It 
obviously means that teachers of other sub- 
jects must be chosen for their freely arrived- 
at sympathy with the project. I know, for 
instance, of a prep school teacher of Greek 
who uses among other texts parts of the 
Septuagint and New Testament. Why con- 
fine this to the ancient languages? Courses 
in art and religion both profit from ex- 
change and the teacher of religion can prof- 
itably discuss much of English literature 
with the classes in English and vice versa. 
We have one course in which literature and 
Bible are taught together, and it receives 
full college credit. Coordination between 
ancient history and religion is another ob- 
It is not impossible to have in- 
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terchange between courses in science and 
the Department of Religion to the benefit 
of both. If there are subjects where coordi- 
nation is not so obvious, the teachers of 
those subjects should be the more promi- 
nent in the religious activities of the school 
as a whole, in worship and in social con- 
cerns. 

This says nothing, of course, of the ap- 
parent necessity that every teacher reveal, 
when underlying assumptions are reached, 
his understanding of and sympathy with 
the Christian viewpoint of the school. Dr. 
Hutchins of Chicago has pointed out in con- 
nection with general education that the 
specialization of modern times has made 
it much more difficult for men in different 
fields to talk with each other ; they no longer 
have a common vocabulary or a common 
body of knowledge. This becomes increas- 
ingly important from the point of view of 
the school where religion is paramount and 
where there should be a solid array of pre- 
suppositions with which all are conversant. 
Do you know anything apart from religion 
which can provide this inclusive contact? 

Some words of the late Archbishop of 


Canterbury, William Temple, are relevant 
here: 


. . . What one wants, if possible, is not religious 
instruction attached to the rest, but religious edu- 
cation, which means that the whole life and all 
activities of the school are penetrated by Chris- 
tian faith. .. . We have supposed that it is pos- 
sible to provide education which is religiously 
neutral, to which religion can then be added in 
greater or less measure. But, in fact, an educa- 
tion which is not religious is atheistic; there is 
no middle way. If you give to children an account 
of the world from which God is left out, you are 
teaching them to understand the world without 
reference to God. If He is then introduced, He 
is an excrescence. He becomes an appendix to 
His own creation.® 


Again, it is not the function of courses 


®Quoted from Nash, pp. 276, 278. 


TRobert M. Hutchins The Higher Learning in 
America, p. 71. New Haven, Yale 1936. Univer- 
sity Press. 
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in religion to provide mutant, | 


in boarding schools the whole life of the 
schools, including the treatment of servants 
is such an experience—but it is their func- 
tion to equip young people with the means 
whereby they may meet and transform ex- 
perience. It need hardly be said in this 
connection that we must have good teach- 
ers; that is to say, not teachers who preach 
to the students or stuff them full of precepts, 
but teachers who teach. On the other hand, 
this does not mean that courses in religion 
will be miniature debating societies. There 
is a content to be communicated and reve- 
lation is not arrived at by discussion nor by 
the pooling of immature ideas which arise 
out of family-induced prejudices. Discus- 
sion there must be, but it is discussion of 
the material and, more particularly, discus- 
sion of its validity, relevance and applica- 
bility to current experience which we must 
achieve. In other words, while the pupil 
must be given a central place, to be subject 
to the whims of his limited outlook frus- 
trates our purpose and, in the words of Dr. 
Hutchins, it 


. overlooks the fact that the aim of education 
is to connect man with man, to connect the present 


with the past, and to advance the thinking of the 
race. If this is the aim of education, it cannot 
be left to the sporadic, spontaneous interests of 
children or even of undergraduates.” 


Therefore, our task is to teach religion as 
one subject about which we do something 
as a whole and do it well, and which has 
immediate application in the social life of 
the school and of the individual, which deals 
with all other subjects and draws material 
from all other subjects, yet has its own 
disciplines and certainly its own standards 
and integrity. 

In short, our task as teachers of Bible 
and Religion is to do so good a job in pre- 
paring young people for the realities of life 
that their impact upon the situation of their 
generation will create a demand that our 
civilization be rooted again in the only soil 
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| Bout of which it can continue a healthy 
Pgrowth and that all the children of our 
} democracy share in this experience. 


May I close by presenting nine attitudes 


j prepared by a group of people concerned 
fwith this problem in Episcopal schools— 
P attitudes with which they felt our gradu- 


ates should emerge. They were set down 
as a preliminary basis of discussion for a 
Conference on “How to Achieve Our Ob- 
jectives” which will be held this summer. 

(1) That God is real and makes Himself 
known in nature, in history, and supremely 
in Christ. (2) That the universe is ordered 
by the physical, moral and spiritual laws of 
God, which man rejects at his own peril. 
(3) That we are made for companionship 
with God. (4) That when we have lost 
this companionship we may be brought 
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back into it through Christ. (5) That this 
companionship is expressed in private and 
public worship and in working with God 
for all his people. (6) That in this Chris- 
tian fellowship with God and man, defects 
of character are overcome and we find that 
joy and the true satisfaction of all our pow- 
ers, which is eternal life. (7) That in this 
way we are prepared to overcome the frus- 
trations, misfortunes and tragedies of life 
and to triumph over death. (8) That as 
we grow in fellowship with Christ we can 
deal creatively with those social problems 
which are the result of our refusal to live 
within God’s purposes. (9) That the last 
word is with God, and Christianity is a ven- 
ture of the whole life in faith that God 
has answers, even though they are beyond 
our present understanding. 
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N SPECIAL times of crisis and upheaval 
I like ours change is bound to be greatly 
accentuated. This will inevitably affect the 
college and its curriculum. One writer of 
a 1944 book on higher education uses as a 
caption for postwar situations in this area, 
“The Curriculum Will Never Be The Same 
Again!” He further adds, “Any postwar 
nostalgic yearning for a college curriculum 
‘as it used to be’ is unlikely to be realized.”* 
And of course it is inevitable that our work 
as teachers of English Bible and of Religion 
cannot escape this process of change. The 
estimates of what is ahead for us range all 
the way from a virtual exclusion from the 
campus in the interest of accelerated sched- 
ules, of vocational and scientific training, 
and various other skills to a much height- 
ened interest in religion and increased num- 
bers in our courses as a result of the effect 
of the war upon many who will soon return 
to college, and through them upon the re- 
mainder of the campus. 


More specifically, the veteran, as he re- 
turns to the campus, will be in a hurry. He 
will have lost valuable time in his prepara- 
tion, and will be interested in quick courses 
and short cuts. He will be impatient with 
what looks to him to be irrelevant. This 
means he will have no time for courses deal- 
ing with values or cultural interests, a con- 
clusion supported not only by the demands 
cf what is ahead, but as well by the mental 
world he acquired in his military life. He 
will tend to see the courses he chooses in 
terms of success, as he saw it in military 
life, and will seek training in specific skills. 
He is getting ready for another battle, and 
his vocational, materialistic mind will do 
much to set the temper of the campus. 

In my judgment our work will be ad- 


1J. H. Miller & D. V. Brooks, The Réle of 
Higher Education in War and After, p. 102. 


2J. H. Miller and D. V. Brooks, Ibid, p. 208. 
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versely affected for a time. There are 
doubtless techniques to speed up some learn- 
ing processes without loss or harm, and even 
with much resulting gain, but acceleration in 
educational areas, as I see it, is easily over- 
done. There are processes in which there 
is, at least yet, no substitute for the time ele- 
ment. The infirmities of educational short 
cuts need not be argued here, nor need that 
be done with the more capable students who 
will be coming to us from the armed forces. 
Many of you can probably duplicate a let- 
ter I had recently from a student soldier 
who in the year and a half he had in college 
reflected intellectual quality quite beyond 
the usual. He had been in the ASTP pro- 
gram and was asked by a military official 
about getting some of that work in a form 
he might use for college credit. He replied 
that he was not interested in reducing his 
time in college, and wrote me that he would 
be back for his full time there. There may 
be ways of reducing the time involved, we 
may be able to speed the process itself, but 
such efforts may also largely defeat the pur- 
poses of education. 

So far as vocational and scientific values 
or skills are concerned they will have their 
place yet, even though they may be too 
dominant for a period and may affect us 
and our work more than they should, it 
will still be our faith as well as that of many 
others, soldier students included, that “man 
shall not live by bread alone.” Such needs 
are seen by many like Dean Baer of the 
College of Arts and Pure Science, New 
York University, who predicts that (when 
peace comes) “an interest in classical lan- 
guages and literature will rise from almost 
dead embers; philosophy will assume once 
more its proper place in the educational 
scheme of things. . . . In short, the outlook 
for the future of the liberal arts is indeed 
reassuring.”* That we need more than skill 
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has recently been, I believe, a growing in- 
sight of the campus, a conviction shared 
by many of our soldiers. That witness is 
borne in striking words by President Wris- 
ton: “That wisdom is more essential than 
skill needs to be seen at the root of liberal 
education always. The wise man may ac- 
quire skill but there is no evidence that skill- 
ful man may become wise. . . . If skill alone 
could solve our problems, we would be well 
off. . . . Skill without wisdom, without 
self-discipline, without ethics only makes the 
descent to hell, always easy, just so much 
swifter.2 Liberal learning including the 
teaching of religion is not good, because it 
is traditional; it became traditional because 
it was good. We shall need to rest our case 
not on tradition or mere historical signifi- 
cance, but on our ability to render a service 
that will command support. Teaching re- 
ligion may neither bake bread nor build 
bridges, but for living the abundant life it 
is no less necessary. 

There are others who believe we shall 
soon be reaping some of the harvest of a 
greatly heightened interest in_ religion. 
“World war I turned the hearts of millions 
to God,” said one writer as his confréres are 
saying now of this war. Impressive de- 
scriptions of this came from most countries. 
It stopped for the time the Kirchenaustritts- 
bewegung in Germany. [Illustrations need 
not be added. We still recall the high ex- 
pectations and the later reality with their 
tragic contrast. It was widely argued that 
the returning young men would make things 
over in both state and church. That con- 
clusion we soon found much too optimistic. 
If such loosing of the forces of evil as oc- 
curs in any war is a prolific source of pro- 
found religious awakenings, it would seem 
to be obvious that we are using the wrong 
techniques in our churches. To the con- 
trary we know that as long as the war at- 
mosphere persists the worst vices thrive, 


8H. M. Wriston, Bulletin of Ass'n of American 
Colleges, Nov. ’39, p. 368. 


*Religious Education, Nov.-Dec., 1943, pp. 379-83. 


and the marks of moral breakdown will be 
obvious enough for those who run to read. 
Wars have delayed moral progress, political 
reforms, and this one will be no exception. 
We shall reap what we have sown. Some 
one has observed that it was about the same 
distance after the Civil War to Grant’s no- 
torious administration as it was from World 
War I to Harding’s no less notorious rule. 
Some countries might explain such a phe- 
nomenon by noting that those from whom a 
better leadership might have come were 
largely in their graves. But here in World 
War I we had no such loss, so what hap- 
pened must be held to show us something 
important about the postwar mind. War 
mothers an evil brood. 

But perhaps this one is different. “There 
are no atheists in foxholes,” and we never 
had so many foxholes before. But what of 
it? James said there are no atheists among 
the devils. An article in a recent issue of 
Religious Education* on foxhole religion 
makes it clear that there is probably no rea- 
son for rating foxhole belief in God any bet- 
ter than any other such belief. Prayer in 
a crisis, in a predicament, in the face of pos- 
sible death, unless that is but an item in a 
way of life, is not religion. It has much 
more in common with superstition or a kind 
of magic. Religion is not a means to safety 
or a species of insurance for personal se- 
curity. I would not deny the possibility of 
a genuine religious awakening under fox- 
hole circumstances, but I feel the history of 
their like indicates their rarity. Perhaps 
they are few enough that they are the ex- 
ception which proves the rule. We should 
not count much on the results of foxhole 
religion. 

If our work were dependent upon the 
results of foxhole religion, or upon interest 
in vocational and scientific values, or upon 
its place in a vigorously accelerated schedule 
the outlook would be dark. This review of 
some of the probable postwar trends more 
likely to affect our work indicates, as it 
looks to me, that there will be little or no 
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substantial change in the major objectives 
of our work. Whether those are informa- 
tion or scholarship, the development of char- 
acter, a better understanding of religion 
and its functional values, their need and 
importance will still persist. Yet within 
these major emphases, are certain shifts 
due to important developments within this 
period of notable crisis and upheaval. They 
are hardly changes, for many of them were 
under way prior to the outbreak of the cur- 
rent crisis, and have long been casting their 
shadow or asking for attention from those 
who had eyes to see or ears to hear. As 
Hillis Miller says concerning these trends 
and situations the war has acted merely “as 
the catalytic agent which speeded up the 
reaction time,”® and made the resulting 
needs more obvious. We shall be aware we 
have not only seen the situations but in our 
way have sought to deal with them. 

One of the most influential of these de- 
velopments has been the growing realization 
that we live in one world. To the teacher 
of the Christian religion that was familiar 
language long before Wendell Wilkie pub- 
lished his book. “God hath made of one 
blood all the nations of men,” and this 
teacher early accepted the discovery that 
that faith was supported by anthropology 
and physiology. This one-world emphasis 
suggests we will feature in our work the 
universal aspects of religion, truths as in- 
clusive as that that God is the father of all 
men, and its corollary that all men are 
brothers, the functional values it may work 
out in human nature wherever found the 
world round, and all presented as free as 
possible from the limitations of both time 
and space. More in the same tenor might 
be added, to all of which we may well reply, 
“All this have I done from my youth up.” 
Yes, and yet may there not be something 
more. There may be ways in which we can 
underline such emphases more sharply or 
heavily. We ought to seek for ourselves 


5J. H. Miller & D. V. Brooks, Ibid., p. 93. 
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and our students a spirit that will enable us ) 


all to appreciate the good wherever we find 
it among other peoples, other cultures, or 
even other religions. Yet it was a dis- 
tinguished teacher of religion I not long 
since heard declare that there is no great 
truth in any of the ethnic faiths of the 
world that is not found in a superior form 
in the Christian religion. I do not believe 
that to be true but if it were, I am sure it 
does not express the spirit we shall need 
for our work of tomorrow. We shall need 
more Christian modesty about the values 
of our own way, and more Christian appre- 
ciation for those of other faiths. If we are 
sufficiently “poor in spirit” we may be able 
to learn something from them. 

A further implication of this one-world 
emphasis and the more universal aspects of 
religion is the importance of enlarging the 
role of the philosophy of religion in our 
curricula. For our purpose in developing 
at once a more critical and a more appre- 
ciative attitude toward religion, it is quite 
superior to theology, once held to be the 
“queen of the sciences.” Because theology 
has, as Professor Brightman puts it, “a 
more restricted field,” the philosophy of re- 
ligion is not only more synthetic and eclec- 
tic in its methods, but also more objective 
and these are important qualities for our 
ends. 


Then there is a needed element of con- 
temporaneity in our work, particularly in 
teaching the Bible, a need which is always 
with us, and which I predict the period 
ahead of us will make yet more insistent. 
To many the Bible is a remote book. A 
teacher of mine once said that many stu- 
dents think of its passages as about the age 
of Egyptian mummies and just as dead, and 
that it is our task as teachers to make these 
mummies live in the life of today. In the 
interest of a careful scholarship that does 
not turn the centuries into a jumble we shall 
not forget the caution against modernizing 
the Bible, and we shall on occasion regard 
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our work a failure if we do not point its 
relevance to modern life. 

Finally, this one-world emphasis will 
heavily underscore its demands for a con- 
siderable improvement in the area of ethical 
action. It will be necessary if the Christian 
religion is to preserve sufficient respect to 
enable it to function effectively the world 
round. For example, we shall need to give 
serious thought to how we can help in the 
task of making our ethical ideals prevail in 
practice. Christians pretty generally ac- 
cept the idea that human individuality is 
precious, and that things must be used for 
the sake of man. We hate war and all its 
works but in the changed climate of wartime 
essentially all of our great denominations 
hastened to repudiate their earlier, calmer, 
and so better judgment rejecting war. So 
with too much we profess when it comes to 
practice. It is a condition Elton True- 
blood describes under the caption, “the im- 
potence of ethics,”® and it is the basis for T. 
S. Eliot’s statement that the difference be- 
tween Christians and non-Christians is not 
clear in their beliefs, still less in their be- 
haviour.’ 

There ought to be little question about 
the importance of this emphasis for us. That 
is strongly affirmed by John Bennett in say- 
ing that “Unethical religion is a far greater 
danger to true religion than secularism.’® 
And yet, there are various ways of minimiz- 
ing its role. Among us are too many who 
regard ethics as on the periphery of religion, 
assert it will be provided for by conversion, 
by a strong religious faith, or by careful 
heed to the practices of religion, apparently 
unaware of how much of the unethical had 
followed in the wake of such profession. 
Some have found routes of escape from 


®The Predicament of Modern Man. 
"The Idea of a Christian Society, p. 43. 
SChristianity and our World, p. 1. 


*John Knox, Religion and the Present Crisis, 
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ethical obligation much like those used long 
ago. Dean Colwell observes that the church 
was born in a time of historical crisis and 
the task faced by the early Christians was 
even more difficult ethically than is ours. 
Without precedents to follow or friendly 
environment to help, they had to “make 
good” despite those who escaped moral duty 
by holding it irrelevant. “Early Christian 
apocalyticism involved a curious blending 
of pessimism (about man, more of it about 
society, and still more about government) 
and extreme optimism, of utter despair of 
the present and ardent hope for the imme- 
diate future, which led to almost complete 
irresponsibility. God would wage his own 
Blitzkrieg.”® Some then as now just sit and 
wait. Many, however, saw that the way of 
Jesus permitted no escape from responsi- 
ble ethical action, and that a time of crisis 
provided the occasion, as it still does, for 
Christians to bring the ethics of Jesus to bear 
upon the life of their world. 

In conclusion I am concerned not with 
the exposition of an ethical ideal or system, 
but with a specific ethical problem, the need 
of an analytical scrutiny of the ethical influ- 
ence of the world, our environment, upon 
us. The one-world emphasis bristles with 
the need of such a scrutiny. A generation 
ago, John Bennett writes, it was thought 
we could be Christian, and still “fit easily 
into civilization.”!° Thirty years ago, he fur- 
ther notes, Walter Rauschenbusch thought 
the home, the church, the school, and the 
state had been largely Christianized. Only 
the economic order remained. Similarly, 
T. S. Eliot writes that “the liberal idea that 
there’s no reason why Christians should not 
be able to accommodate themselves to any 
world which treats them good-naturedly is 
becoming less and less tenable.”** The prob- 
lem of leading a Christian life in a non- 
Christian society is now very real to us. 
Too many of the forces about us are quite 
anti-Christian, and the Christian who is not 
conscious of this status is in the majority. 
Ours is a world in which the Christian may 
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find himself surrounded by forces so strong 
and anti-Christian that his moral ideal be- 
comes almost visionary. Whatever it does 
or does not do for the Christian is it the 
kind of a world that will provide the equal- 
ity and justice necessary for a lasting peace? 

We need to foster the scrutiny of our eco- 
nomic order, of the ethical influence of the 
profit motive, in relation to such problems 
as the following: 1. Its inequalities and in- 
justices. Are not our extremes of wealth 
and poverty all but fatal to the Christian life 
in either group? How justify huge salaries 
so often made possible by unearned profits 
taken from employees? Isn’t ours a system 
in which justice is frequently much more 
difficult than philanthropy, and who can 
argue that in it work and service given pro- 


‘vides the index of income among us? 2. 


The placing of property values above human 
values. Despite progress are not the effects 
of this economic philosophy still present in 
foods, proprietary medicines, and shoddy 
goods? Whose interests are served by 
scarcity, the destruction of pigs, wheat, cot- 
ton, and fruit? 3. The elevation of private 
interest above public welfare. Why has 
TVA been so much opposed? Why is valu- 
able information in the Government Bureau 
of Standards as to the best quality of many 
articles, and so the best buy not in our hands 
as consumers? Why is the Postal Savings 
Bank not rendering an expanded banking 
service to the small depositor? 4. Box-of- 
fice control of the arts, recreation, even of 


12The Reconstruction of Religion, p. 306. 
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colleges and churches. More might be said 
to indicate possible unchristian influences 
springing from this area. Surely we are ob- 
ligated to seek a society which will give full 
expression to the demands of Christian 
ethics. 

This is, of course, only illustrative of much — 
more we shall need to do if we are to ade- 
quately help in building a better order and 
such needs will become more insistent in the 
decades just ahead. Of course race discrim- 
ination should have a chief place among the 
problems relating to a one-world emphasis, 
and the hatred of war by the common people 
and Christians alike should keep our criti- | 
cism of it alive even in wartime. Among 
the institutions we shall need to keep under 
examination for their ethical influence not 
the least will be the state with its tendency 
to make totalitarian claims. 

In summary, it is my belief that diffi- 
cult days lie before us, and that the ultimate | 
tests will be ethical rather than theological. 
The task to be done will require all the 
scholarship and resourcefulness of which 
we are capable, and a large measure of the 
spirit of God in our souls. If we accept the 
responsibilities we shall find, as Ellwood 
puts it, that “a Christian world is not only 
practicable; in the long run, no other sort 
is practicable.’’!? 
merit the words written long ago to Diog- 
netus (6:7) that the Christians are the peo- 
ple who “sustain, (ovvéyw) hold together the | 
world.” 


May we as Christians © 
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HE INVITATION which was kindly ex- 
T tended to me to prepare a paper based 
upon my experience as a seminary professor 
stated that our discussion should center 
around “the place biblical courses are going 
to have, or should have, in the postwar 
world.” In order then to concentrate all 
our attention upon this subject, we must at 
the very outset have a clear idea of the 
terms to be used. 

First of all, we should realize that our 
approach to postwar problems will be the 
biblical approach. We therefore should not 
attempt to play the part of statesmen or 
scientists in the field of physical sciences, of 
economists, sociologists or philosophers. I 
do not mean to say that we should neglect 
to weigh the opinions of these groups and 
shut ourselves up in, as it were, a biblical 
vacuum. What I do say is that we must 
never forget that we are in a certain sense 
professional biblical students and that once 
we venture beyond the biblical area we have 
neither the learning nor the authority to 
demand acceptance of our views. 

Secondly, I have no hesitation in saying 
that since the vast majority of our students 
will have neither the opportunity nor the 
desire to engage in what might be called 
strictly scholarly work; i. e., research in the 
field of archaeology, linguistics, text criti- 
cism, it would be idle for me to devote a 
large part of this paper to such a subject as 
research scholarship. Certainly, for the 
chosen few, opportunity should be and will 
be provided to concentrate on the laudable 
task of advancing man’s knowledge of the 
past. But, because the number of these 
fortunate ones will of necessity remain 
small, I justifiably feel that their future lies 
outside the scope of this paper. 

What place then will biblical courses 
have or should they have in the postwar 
world, and I should add, to be more specific, 
biblical courses in seminaries? 


The Seminary Viewpoint 
MATTHEW P. STAPLETON 
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Just what is a seminary? It is important 
to remember that it is not a college, in the 
accepted American sense of the word. It is 
moreover to be distinguished from a uni- 
versity as such. We could say that a semi- 
nary is an institution of higher learning, of 
post-college level, for the professional train- 
ing of future clergymen, of future religious 
leaders. It may be and frequently is at- 
tended by members of one denomination 
and staffed by professors of the same de- 
nomination. Its students are adults, very 
often with college degrees, who after ma- 
ture consideration are preparing themselves 
for the future of their choice, namely to lead 
their fellowmen to an appreciation of the 
unchanging truths of God, the life of the 
spirit, and eternity. 

With these few praenotanda explained, 
let us approach our subject directly. 

In my opinion, there need not be, and 
most likely will not be introduced in the 
postwar world any essential changes in our 
manner of directing biblical courses. Why? 
Because the subject which we teach, the 
Bible, is itself unchangeable. It has survived 
far greater crises than the present one, and 
many of the crises that it describes for us 
were worse than that in which we now find 
ourselves. 

“In aeternum, Domine, verbum tuum 
permanet in coelo: 

Forever, O Lord, thy word standeth firm 
in heaven.” (Vulgate: Ps. 118:89) is some- 
thing more than a poetical flight of fancy ; it 
is a solid truth which encourages and in- 
spires. Again, human nature does not 
change; our students after the war will be 
fundamentally the same as those whom we 
have now, and their future congregations 
will be essentially the same as present-day 
congregations. 

Then, as now, our biblical courses will 
depend upon our attitude toward the Bible 
itself. Is the Bible the inspired word of 
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God, as my Church teaches, or is it purely 
a human book, admittedly of deep religious 
content but written solely by man with 
therefore human imperfections? Is it in 
other words a divine or a human work? 
Does it teach with infallible certainty the ex- 
istence of God the Creator and Father of all 
men, his selection of Israel in the Old Testa- 
ment as his Chosen People and his mis- 
sion of Jesus of Nazareth as the Christos 
and as his Divine Son, once more as my 
Church teaches, or is it merely the human 
history of one ancient nation among many 
ancient nations, known as Israel, and of an 
outstanding but merely human prophet in 
that nation, whose name was Jesus? 

Our attitude towards the Bible varies con- 
siderably, I dare say essentially, today, and 
all indications point to the continuation of 
these differences after the war. But in any 
study of postwar conditions, there are cer- 
tain phases of the problem that must not 
be ignored in any seminary, whatever the 
religious beliefs of the students. 

The first is our student body itself. Most 
of our future seminarians will be of the 
present generation too young for military 
service, a generation which may show the 
results, mental and physical, of the nervous 
tension of these war years. The excite- 
ment attendant upon tales of heroism and 
blood may make it harder for them to set- 
tle down to the comparatively prosaic study 
of texts, biblical geography and the like. 
The resentment which is being stirred up 
against other nations by propaganda stories 
will be overcome only by determined effort 
on the part of the biblical professor whose 
guiding motto in such matters should al- 
ways be: “Love your enemy.” It is more- 
over possible, I shall not say at this time 
certain or probable, that military conscrip- 
tion will be the law of the land and will 
present us with problems that will require 
deep and earnest thought before they can 
be solved. 

Perhaps several of our future students 
will be ex-soldiers who hear in the roar of 


STAPLETON [August 
battle and clash of arms the invitation: 
“Come, follow me.” Such candidates for 
the clerical life will in the majority of cases 
prove excellent material, but then again 
it may tax the professor’s ability to the 
utmost to keep the attention of these men 
upon class-matter. Their present life is 
so exciting that the humdrum life of a semi- 
nary may be found irksome indeed. 


On the other hand, if not as the result 
of the war, at least after the war, the outlook 


‘of our students should be immeasurably 


broadened so as to embrace the entire world. 
Distances have been annihilated, strange 
peoples become friends, far off places been 
brought nearer; the ideal of the whole hu- 
man race living together as one family is 
closer to realization. 

Another factor which makes for optimism 
is the recognition by the present younger 
generation in uniform or out of it, that 
what count are the eternal verities, along 
side of which the things of the passing mo- 
ment are but shadows rather than substance. 
And we have reason to hope that our fu- 
ture clergy will succeed in impressing this 
truth upon their contemporaries. 

To summarize this phase of our prob- 
lem: there will be increased difficulties in 
dealing with our future seminarians, but 
these difficulties may be outweighed by the 
favorable factors I have just enumerated. 

The next phase is the state of the world 
in which the students must work. It will 
be a world whose moral standards will have 
suffered the almost inevitable deterioration 
occasioned by war. Hatred against Ameri- 
ca’s foes may continue to burn and may 
thus weaken the moral fibre of the nation 
itself. The high ideals which one fondly 
hopes are possessed by our countrymen at 
present may come crashing to the ground 
through the impact of a selfish scrambling 
for power among the victors. The possi- 
bility of a corroding depression must not 
be over-optimistically discounted, and the 
altogether too widespread spirit of indiffer- 
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ence to religious values may threaten to en- 
gulf the world. 

Against this recognizable danger, our 
postwar student body must be warned and 
trained to do battle. It will be our concern 
as professors of the Bible to prepare them 
with the sword of the spirit and the breast- 
plate of justice which the word of God has 
fashioned. How are we going to do it? 


Speaking as a Catholic priest professor, I 
am happy to say that our present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, has only recently 
given to us directives in the matter. For 
on Sept. 30, 1943, the day on which my 
Church commemorates the great biblical 
scholar of the fourth century, St. Jerome, 
Pope Pius spoke to the Catholic world on 
the training in the Bible which Catholic 
seminarians dre to receive. His message is to 
be found in his Encyclical entitled, “Divino 
Afflante Spiritu,” treating of the most op- 
portune way to promote biblical studies. 
The Holy Father not only reiterates the 
words of his predecessors from Leo XIII 
to Pius XI and confirms the law governing 
scriptural courses in Catholic seminaries 
found in the Code of Canon Law but stress- 
es with even greater emphasis the neces- 
sity of training the future priests of the 
Catholic Church with all the helps that 
modern scientific study can provide. By 
wise use of these tools the future clergy- 
man should arrive at a more perfect knowl- 
edge of the Bible; such knowledge should 
bring forth a greater love of the Bible, and 
this increased love will surely manifest it- 
self in his preaching, principles and life. 

While it is not exclusively a problem of 
the biblical department, I should state that 
we must warn our students never to lose 
touch with the common man, never to with- 
draw behind the impenetrable cloister of 
their rectories, never to exaggerate the 
importance of their own intellectual devel- 
opment at the expense of the spiritual de- 
velopment of their flock, never to discuss 
as from an ivory tower theological prob- 
lems while their people hunger and thirst 
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after the Divine Object of Theology, God 
Himself. 

The postwar world will bring many prob- 
Jems to clergy and laity alike. We profes- 
sors of the Bible in American seminaries 
can do much to solve those problems if we 
inspire in our students not only an intellect- 
ual appreciation of the Sacred Scriptures, 
but a burning desire to imitate him who 
declared that he came that the world might 
have life and have it more abundantly. 

Because of the impetus which the war is 
giving to the social sciences, the future sem- 
‘narian may be exposed to the danger of 
overconcentration in these subjects and of 
consequent decrease of interest in biblical 
studies. Overconcentration in any branch 
of human knowledge prevents the develop- 
ment of that well-rounded character, of that 
solidly and spiritually cultured man which 
the minister, the priest, the rabbi should be. 
The wise professor therefore in either de- 
partment will borrow from the other in his 
endeavor to form the characters of his stu- 
dents. In the biblical department he will 
stress the surpassing and permanent value 
of this book of books. He will moreover 
seek to remove the false impression that 
there is a divorce between biblical studies 
and the social sciences, that there is not 
much relation between them. He will point 
out rather the emphasis which the Bible 
places upon the principles which should 
underlie social sciences, for example, the 
solidarity of all men, whatever their racial 
or national background, in their unity of 
origin from one God, their Father, in their 
unity of common rights, obligations and 
destiny, and in Christian circles at least, in 
their unity with Jesus Christ. He will show 
how important is the application of biblical 
principles concerning love of neighbor and 
the dignity of the human person in the 
field of world politics and economics, how 
necessary is the application of biblical in- 
junctions concerning family life in the work 
done by social agencies, and how inspiring 

(Concluded on Page 176) 
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The Use of Costumes, Objects and Models In 
Teaching Bible 


CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 


ACOB SINGER’S article in this Journal on 
J “Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching the 
Bible” excited me. I used to do the same, 
and more. I made use not only of great art, 
the musical classics, but also of Jewish 
cantor music and records of Arabic songs 
and instrumental numbers. While these 
latter do not reproduce the ancient Psalm 
melodies, they do give the student an ink- 
ling of the weird nature of Oriental music. 
Furthermore, I showed stereopticon slides 
of Palestine and the Near East. With a 
lantern always set up and ready, I could in 
a trice, throw a few scenes of the lesson 
before the student’s eyes. They could see at 
least the geography of the assignment. The 
Bible is connected solidly with this planet 
and this life! 


I went even further. Through the years 
I collected or made a veritable Biblical 
“museum.” The list of articles is too long 
to detail here. It includes such items as 
men and women’s clothing of both desert 
and town; household articles such as lamps 
and water jars; tools, such as adz, bit, and 
fisherman’s casting net; musical instru- 
ments, such as flute, tubli (tom-tom), rababa 
(one-stringed “cello”); scribal items, such 
as phylacteries, ink horn and scroll (parch- 
ment of Esther), shepherd’s instruments, 
such as rod, staff, and sling; models of 
things too big otherwise to possess conveni- 
ently, such as nomad tent, one-roomed 
house, farmer’s plow and yoke, threshing 
sledge; and finally various odds and ends 
from cuneiform tablets and papyrus to evil 
eyes. These were hung all about the class- 
room, and could be gotten instantly for 
illustrative purposes. 


With these I could explain such phases 
of Biblical living as shepherd life, village 
life, the farmer, scribe, merchant, traveler, 
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fisherman, carpenter and musician, with con- 
crete vividness. 

Securing such articles is comparatively 
simple. Many of them, such as the plow and 
yoke, the house and tent, I made from 
knowledge gained from descriptions and 
photographs. Other items I purchased. They 
can be secured from the American Colony 
Stores (Vester and Co.), Jerusalem, or New 
York. (The New York store is closed for 
the duration.) The Syrian Market in New 
York, on a back street down behind the 
Woolworth building, is a good place to 
obtain jars and clothing. Items like phylac- 
teries and seven-branched candlesticks can 
be had from Jewish firms. Some articles 
were given me. When your friends know 
your hobby is assembling a Biblical ‘mu- 
seum,” you are pretty sure to receive some 
longed-for piece at Christmas or birthday! 
The result is I can say without boasting, 
that outside the Harvard Palestinian room, 
I have seen no collection approaching mine. 
It shows what an ordinary person can do 
through the years, if he just sets about it. 

Having assembled and used this “mu- 
seum,” what results has one to report? They 
are both positive and negative. Let us first 
look at the negative. In all honesty it must 
be admitted that this use of objects and 
models is no cure-all. They will not, of 
themselves increase the class enrollment! 
Because the classroom looks like an ori- 
ental gift shop will not by itself inveigle 
students into Bible courses. Nor are these 
articles in constant daily use. Many a day 
will go by without any reference whatever 
to them. They cannot be used to illustrate 
the jigsaw mysteries of JEppP or the spirit- 
ual depths of the Beatitudes! Yet when 
they are needed, there they are whispering, 
“Here am I, use me!” It must be confessed, 
also, that the use of these articles is of less 
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help to the unimaginative than one would 
suppose. I remember once discussing the 
parable of The Lost Coin. We had already 
discussed the parable of the Lost Sheep 
which makes the same point. Then I passed 
about the class the model of a one-roomed 
Palestinian house. Hlaving explained the 
situation, I asked a lanky sophomore, 
“\What, sir, is the point to the parable?” 
In sober seriousness he replied, and no one 
laughed, “The point is that if the woman 
had kept her house clean, as she ought, she 
wouldn’t have needed to turn it upside down 
to find her lost coin!” No! this use of 
Palestinian objects is no pedagogical pan- 
acea ! 

Furthermore, it must be acknowledged 
that the use of these objects by no means 
exactly reproduces with precise detail the 
ancient Biblical life. There are here two 
extremes to be avoided. One is the naive 
assumption that with them we can reclaim 
with complete fidelity living conditions from 
Abraham to Paul. That is forever impos- 
sible. The other is the equally naive as- 
sumption that these articles give us nothing 
comparable with the ancient life of the 
Fertile Crescent. This latter is the unwar- 
ranted assertion of Professor Millar Bur- 
rows in his excellent book, What Mean 
These Stones? Many items of clothing, 
housing, tools, ways of procedure, etc., give 
a practical approximation of the essential 
situation, which is quite astonishing. To- 
day’s plow and casting net fit the Synoptic 
stories exactly. Today’s sling, staff, club 
and shepherd’s bag match the David and 
Goliath story to a T. Beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt, in a thousand ways, these 
surviving customs and objects do give us the 
essential, practical approximation of the old 
Bible life continued relatively unchanged 
unto this day. 

Of course there are gaps and difficulties. 
For example, instead of Aramaic words for 
Jewish clothes and houses, the New Testa- 
ment uses obscure the Greek of Greek houses 
and clothing. This makes it almost impossible 
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to know to which garments Jesus referred 
when he spoke of giving away both the 
“cloak” and the “coat,” or just how the 
paralytic was let down “through” the roof, 
or precisely what was the “seamless” robe, 
or the exact seating arrangement at the 
Last Supper. Though I have searched dili- 
gently I have never discovered any de- 
scription of Jesus’ “tassled” or “fringed” 
robe (the “hem” of his garment), which 
I could take to an intelligent and competent 
seamstress, and say, “Please make me a 
robe like that.” Such descriptions (as HBD) 
are written by men (!) and cannot be re- 
produced. Or if they could, no man could 
wear them as described with comfort or 
facility! (If any reader has an answer to 
this, I am looking for it). Yet, in spite of 
such gaps, by and large, without the possi- 
bility of contradiction, we can still see, pur- 
chase and reproduce the basic customs and 
articles of Biblical life. 

Finally, it must be admitted that these 
objects touch only the periphery of Biblical 
truth. The Gospel has nothing directly to 
do with what people wore, how they worked 
and in what sort of houses they lived. The 
Gospel is not first-century elementary so- 
ciology, it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion. These articles must be used, not as 
ends in themselves, but as a means of vivify- 
ing the ethical and moral truths of the 
prophets and The Gospel. 

Some reader may want to add a further 
negative. He may object, “But there just is 
not time for such frills.” The answer is, 
there never is time for everything. There is 
only time for the barest essentials. When I 
went to Palestine a friend gave me one 
hundred dollars and a piece of advice. Pre- 
cious as was the money, the advice was far 
more valuable. Said he, “Chester, it is not 
necessary that you see everything, but it is 
essential that you see something.” Most 
teachers try to crowd too much into their 
pupils. Knowledge they have taken years 
to acquire they endeavor to cram into the 
adolescent mind in the few weeks of a semes- 
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ter. It is not possible to teach the student 
everything about the Bible. It is essential 
that the minimum he must learn shall be 
throbbingly alive. The use of Palestinian 
paraphernalia as here outlined does take a 
little time, but it gives the student the thrill 
of seeing the Bible rise up and live. 

So much for the negative. The advan- 
tages this use of objects and models brings 
to Bible teaching far outweigh the nega- 
tions. The student knows because he sees. 
With the staff and club (it is club not rod) 
he sees exactly to what the writer of the 
Twenty-third Psalm referred. Unless he is 
totally without imagination, he sees why the 
woman had to sweep her ill-lighted room 
to find her coin, and understands her des- 
perate anxiety to recover it. (I had a real 
denarius there to show the class!) More- 
over, the teacher knows exactly what the 
student sees. If you say “Put thy shoes 
from off thy feet,” the young lady in the 
front seat may be thinking of high-heeled 
pumps! But not if you flash a pair of 
desert sandals before her. In this way dark 
passages may be illuminated. “Let your 
light so shine” becomes unforgettable if you 
can light a “virgin’s” lamp. Jesus’ “show 
me a penny” (denarius) becomes startlingly 
dramatic if, after extending one on your 
open palm, you say to a student, “Whose is 
this image and superscription ?” 

Moreover, here is a way to give variety 
to class work and stimulate independent in- 
vestigation. Every Bible teacher has stu- 
dents majoring in music, cooking, domestic 
science, chemistry, sociology, art, etc. With 
these models and objects assignments can 
be made within the special interests of the 
class! For the student majoring in cook- 
ing, the foods of the Bible and the prepara- 
tion of the Passover meal. For music stu- 
dents, music of the Bible. (And watch the 
trumpet player in the college band try to 
emit a blast from the Ram’s horn, or the 
clarinetist attempt a tune on the shepherd’s 
flute!) Or let the science-enthralled stu- 
dent work out Paul’s conception of the uni- 
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verse; and the botany major delve into 
the Plants of the Bible. They may obtain 
library help from the Bible dictionaries, The 
Local Color of the Bible, 3 vols. by Hastings 
and Budden, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1925, and The Encyclopaedia of Bible Life, 
Madeline and J. Lane Miller, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1944, and Albert E. 
Bailey, Daily Life in Bible Times, Scribner, 
1943, an excellent piece of work, splendidly 
illustrated, which is not receiving the credit 
that it should. The one thing needful is the 
quiet insistence that such assigned papers 
shall not stop with music or science or hous- 
ing, but shall go on to the final religious 
values involved. Jesus spoke the Beatitudes 
to peasants living in one-roomed “adobe” 
houses! That is of profound religious sig- 
nificance. 

It will be realized at once that objects and 
models can be used with any teaching 
method—text book, library assignments, 
lectures or research—that suits the instruc- 
tor’s talent and situation. This use of articles 
is but a supplement, though an invaluable 
supplement, to any method of classroom 
presentation. 

Once more, there is the subtle, silent in- 
fluence of such a collection upon the student. 
Hung about the room, these articles create 
an atmosphere. In the chemical laboratory 
the student’s five senses are assaulted by 
sights, sounds, smells, taste and things to 
handle. In the Bible class, too often, he 
finds a barren room “decorated” only by 
maps and a blackboard. All else is desert 
waste. The only “music” is the instructor’s 
monotonous drone. But the atmosphere 
produced by turning the classroom into a 
“museum” creates a sense of vividness, 
beauty and living reality. 

Finally, interest in such paraphernalia of 
practical living produces valuable by-prod- 
ucts in the instructor’s own life and teach- 
ing. They help to keep him from becom- 
ing academic and pedantic. All his in- 
terests are not confined to the technicalities 
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Teaching Undergraduates 


EDWARD E. DOMM 


The teacher needs to be aware of the fact 
that his students have a naive religious heri- 
tage. They come from different faiths and 
from many different churches. Many are 
quite indifferent to religion or have an ultra- 
conservative outlook theologically. For ex- 
ample, I can usually count 25% of a class of 
40 who hold to a premillennialist view on the 
second coming of Christ. Plenty of our stu- 
dents accept the verbal or mechanical theory 
of inspiration and those who don’t usually 
have no ideas at all on how the Judeo-Chris- 
tian literature came into being. In our high 
schools they have played with sciences but 
they do not know the meaning of science 
nor have they an intelligent idea on the bear- 
ing of this meaning upon the religion which 
they profess. 

As to their fund of what we may call 
religious knowledge, they are largely illiter- 
ate; at least they are on a grade school level. 
To lift these young people religiously to a 
college level is a herculean task. For many it 
is inevitable that a period of mental and 
spiritual confusion should disturb their re- 
ligious life. One must never forget that in 
general our high school products have not 
been taught how to think nor has the work 
required at high school been of a rigorous 
intellectual type. Consequently the task of 
the teacher of religion is not thereby made 
any the easier. The teacher finds himself con- 
stantly tearing down structures in order to 
erect something more sound, and therefore 
more permanent and serviceable in the men- 
tal, spiritual and ethical furnishing of his 
students. But in this most delicate process 
one must build without permitting the house 
of religion to collapse; or to change the 
figure, one must reconstruct the bridge and 
at the same time keep the traffic moving. 

The teacher of religion is well aware of 
the fact that there is no magic in any body of 
subject matter or teaching materials. The 
test of all teaching materials and teaching 


methods is the actual effect upon the person 
taught. We do not teach the Bible or any 
other religious subject matter as an end in 
itself. We do not teach the Bible as an end, 
but as a means to the end of Christian char- 
acter and experience. As G. H. Betts in his 
Curriculum of Religious Education says, 
“The test of the effectiveness of the curricu- 
lum is whether those who pursue it live more 
purely, act more helpfully, experience more 
richly. Its lessons must flower in deeds and 
bear fruit in character.” 

The teacher using the Bible as curricular 
material must not fall into the error of lifting 
the biblical ideas out of the sociological and 
historical context as norms for today. In the 
pages of the Bible we have recorded in par- 
ticular and transient forms universal and 
abiding truths. 

May I illustrate one method employed by 
which this teacher endeavors to be true to 
the principles that should be observed in 
teaching religion to undergraduates through 
the use of biblical materials. 

The method I wish to recommend does 
not rely so much on commentaries and other 
outside helps, but calls for independent and 
intensive study by placing the student in 
direct contact with the Bible itself. The fol- 
lowing five questions will give a fair idea of 
the process involved: 1. What is here? 2. 
What does this mean? 3. What problem of 
ours does it bear upon? 4. What sugges- 
tions for solution does it offer? 5. Will 
these work? How? (I wish to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to Dr. A. Bruce Curry and 
to Dr. W. W. White of New York for the 
main features of this method.) 

In question 1, the effort is made to secure 
a firsthand acquaintance with the Bible ma- 
terial. In 2, interpretation is attempted. In- 
terpretation is based on exact observation 
and on just comparison. As a result of the 
study so far the divine principles become 
clear as they were given under the conditions 
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and life-situations of scriptural times. Ques- 
tion 3 causes the pupil to clarify his think- 
ing on the problems bearing upon our pres- 
ent-day experiences to see whether there is 
any analogy between the problem before us 
today and the problem which confronted the 
people for whom the passage was originally 
written. Question 4 leads the pupil to dis- 
cover the principles set forth in the Bible, 
particularly as they are applicable today. In 
5, actual thought is devoted to the program 
of action necessary if one would follow the 
divine teachings set forth by the Bible. Right 
at this point most of our teaching is conveni- 
ently vague. We frequently fail to work out 
plans of action in a cooperative group way, 
under the illumination of the message that 
we discover in the Scripture studied. 


A few general suggestions as to procedure 
should be added. The unit of study is a book 
of the Bible, and in a given book the unit of 
study is not the chapter but the paragraph. I 
direct my students after this fashion: 


Marks, Ch. 1 


The lesson should be read alertly. The meaning 
is to be challenged as though you were reading it 
for the first time. Make a list of all points that 
strike you as being noteworthy. Divide the passage 
into paragraphs giving each paragraph a suitable 
title. Get clearly in mind the thought relations of 
each paragraph to those preceding it and follow- 
ing it. Note the continuity of thought, the transi- 
tions, and gaps if any. A typical question would be, 
“Why did this paragraph come in at this place 
when another gospel writer puts it elsewhere?” 

6. So far we have dealt with the questions, What 
is here? and What does it mean? Now we are 
ready to ask, What problem of mine does it touch 
upon? At this point the teacher will aim to analyze 
the present situation as it affects the group of 
young people in his class. The following may serve 
as typical questions to bring out the problem: 

(1) In what respects are we living in a New 
Age? 

(2) What are the chief difficulties that arise 
when people begin to plan for better things? 

(3) What are some of the things that need to be 
changed if a New Day is to be ushered in? 


(4) What men and what movements are to-day 
actually working for a better world order? 

(5) What opposition do they encounter? 

7. After the teacher has thus clarified his own 
thinking as to the nature of the problems before 
the class, the fourth question is in order, viz., What 
suggestions for solution may be found in the Scrip- 
ture passage under discussion? 

If the work has been carefully done the great 
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principles embedded in the Scripture passage will 
appear in the theme statement. It needs only a bit 
further study to get a clear statement of the princi- 
oles which apply specifically to the peculiar prob- 
lems as they appear to the minds of the pupils. The 
teacher will work on typical questions such as— 
What kind of preparation is needed to-day cor- 
responding to John the Baptist’s preparation? 

Do we need military preparation, economic, etc., 
as some think? 

What are some of the sins that call for repen- 
tance? Personal? National? 


What may correspond to Jesus’ commitment to 
John’s program? 

What may correspond to the voice of divine con- 
firmation? 

What may correspond to the temptation? 


What may correspond to the Galilean preaching 
tour? 

What may correspond to Jesus’ surrounding him- 
self with associates? 

8. Now in the light of these suggestions the 
teacher is ready to draft questions and answers in 
line with the fifth question viz., Will these work? 
How? The following are typical : 

(1) What steps are possible for us as individuals 
or as a class in working for a new and better day in 
our town, community, factory, school, country? 

(2) Just where should we begin? 


(3) What difference will it make if we do this or 
that? 


Apply this same line of thought to the connection 
between a given paragraph and the lesson as a 
whole; i. e., What is the bearing of this paragraph 
on the message of the book? Next write out the 
theme of the lesson. A theme is more than a mere 
memory caption. It is a brief digest of the thought 
of the whole passage. Now one is ready for an ana- 
lytical outline which is, however, not taken in a 
second-hand way from some helps, but is worked 
out individually and independently. 

Study persons and places mentioned. Make a list 
of questions and difficulties as they arise. Finally, 
what new light has come to you in the course of this 
study? What new spiritual values? What help on 
practical problems? What would happen in daily 
life if you applied the principles, teachings, and 
spirit of Jesus? In what way would you think, feel, 
or act differently? 

Directions to the Class for a Study of Mark 
1 :1-20. 

1. State the purpose of the study as being to 
understand the preparation made by John the Bap- 
tist, and by Jesus; also to inquire how we may 
prepare for a new age. 


2. Read Mark 1:1-20, as though you had never 
read it before. 


3. Make a list of a few points that you observe 
which you did not see before. 

4. The paragraph being our unit of study, divide 
the passage into paragraphs giving each paragraph 
a suitable title, also prepare a title for the whole 
passage. 

5. State in a few sentences the theme of the 
passage. 

6. What help on the practical problem of prepara- 
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tion for a better day comes to you from this 
passage? 


Directions for the Teacher's Own Study 


1. Make a fresh, unbiased reading of Mark 
1 :1-20. 

2. List every new discovery you make. 

3. Carefully work out headings for each para- 
graph. Think over these titles until you can give 
them in order from memory. 

4. Carefully analyze the thought connections be- 
tween each paragraph. Is the relation chronological, 
logical, causal or what? 

5. Having grasped the thought of the holy writer 
after close study, gather up the thought of each 
section into a theme statement. A good way to do 
this is, first to make a digest of the passage in, say 
150 words, next make a brief of 100 words, then a 
theme of 75 or 50 words. 

The theme statement embodies the purpose of the 
author. It should bring out the points which Mark 
is here presenting to his readers; viz., that John 
the Baptist in line with the ancient prophets is 
stressing not a military or a legalistic preparation, 
but a spiritual preparation for the coming of the 
New Age about to be ushered in by the coming 
Messiah, that Jesus responds to this movement, 
commits himself to it, receives divine sanction and 
confirmation of his Messianic call. This leads to 
questions of method, which are settled in the 
wilderness, followed by active work in Galilee and 
the calling of associates. 

(4) In what way are we going to think, or feel, 
or act differently in the light of the principles of 
life we found in Mark 1:1-20? 


Proper motivation is essential to good 
teaching. The real cause of the lack of in- 
terest manifested by so many of our young 
people in Bible study is largely traceable to 
a lack of motivation in teaching in the Sun- 
day School. The pupils have not been led 
to see the value for themselves in Bible 
study. They have been told repeatedly that it 
has value, but many teachers have failed so 
to direct the study that the pupil himself 
sensed the values. I believe people will re- 
spond to something presented to them if they 
see value therein for themselves. 

Accordingly the teacher should be careful 
to direct the class discussion so that the 
pupils will sense value for their own prob- 
lems in the study before them. This may be 
done in various ways. It is good pedagogy 
to begin with a discussion of some phase of 
the problems confronting the lives of the 
pupils in the class, as e. g., how to prepare 
for one’s life work? Then after a brief analy- 
sis of the problem one might proceed to the 
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examination of solution material, which will 
lead the group directly to an examination of 
the Scripture passage from which principles 
will be deduced which when applied to the 
problem will yield courses of action or will 
point the way of action. 

The aforementioned mode of procedure is 
surely to be recommended. Yet I would not 
hesitate to go straight to the biblical selection 
if the pupils have warmed up to this particu- 
lar method of study. If this latter plan is 
preferred the class method may proceed 
along the following lines: 

1. Get briefly the pupils’ reaction as to 
what new discoveries they have listed as a 
result of a fresh reading of Mark 1:1-20. If 
they have passed over some significant points 
the teacher should direct their attention to 
this lack of close observation. One of the 
elements of training is learning how to ob- 
serve. 

2. In rapid rehearsal get their work in 
paragraphing. Show them that a careful 
grasp of the big thought in each paragraph 
is necessary as well as an understanding of 
each subsidiary thought and its relation to 
the central idea. 

The section might be paragraphed as fol- 
lows: 

Paragraph 1 vss. 1-8. (1) vs. 1 Title. 
(2) vss. 2-8 Preparation of John the Baptist 
and of the People. 

Paragraph 2 vss. 9-20. (I) vss. 9-II 
Two-fold Baptism. (2) vss. 12-13 Tempta- 
tion. (3) vss. 14-15 Begins Preaching in 
Galilee. (4) vss. 16-20 Associates. 

In open discussion get them to see the 
relationship of one section to the other. This 
leads up to a summary statement of the 
thought of the whole section or a theme 
statement. 

3. Next proceed to a treatment of the 
problems of the group. Briefly let them men- 
tion the various things in which new and bet- 
ter conditions are needed. Then let the Scrip- 
ture principles be enunciated as already 
hinted at in the theme. Close with the ques- 


(Concluded on Page 176) 
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Devotional Literature 

Charles Péguy. Basic Verities. Rendered 
into English by ANN AND JULIAN 
GREEN. French-English Edition. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., Fourth 
Edition, 1945. 282 pages. $2.75. 

Charles Péguy. Men and Saints. Rendered 
into English by ANN AND JULIAN 
GrEEN. French-English Edition. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1944. 
303 pages. $2.75. 

Charles Péguy was born January 7, 1873, 
at Orleans, the city where Joan of Arc 
rallied the forces of France in the early fif- 
teenth century. At the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure in Paris, where he had as in- 
structors Henri Bergson and Romain Rol- 
land, and perhaps even earlier at the Lycée 
Sainte-Barbe (a school attended in its early 
days by John Calvin and Ignatius Loyola), 
Péguy became increasingly interested in 
Joan of Arc and worked persistently on a 
play which was published in 1897 as an oc- 
tavo volume numbering 7,152 pages. The 
play obviously could not be produced, since 
it would have taken all day. Nor did read- 
ers appear to buy the book. An oddity of 
the book was the large number of blanks 
left in the text. Péguy continued to write 
about Joan of Arc over a period of fifteen 
to sixteen years. The Mystery of the Char- 
ity of Joan of Arc appeared in 1910 and had 
much in common with the first act of the 
play, but here the blanks had been filled 
in, and in such a way, according to Julian 
Green “that Péguy at once took his place 
among the greatest poets of his century.” 
The second and third mysteries appeared in 
I91I and 1912. The mystery of 1911 was 
The Porch of the Second Virtue (Hope) 
and the mystery of 1912, The Mystery of 
the Holy Innocents, dealing with the “per- 
fection of confidence in God,” as the editor 
describes it. 


Forty-one years old when the first World 
War broke out, Péguy should have been 
kept in the reserve, but insisted upon the 
opportunity of front-line service. With the 
rank of lieutenant, he was leading his men 
against the Germans on September 3, 1914, 
when a bullet struck him in the forehead. 
The poet’s own words written only a year 
before his death are startlingly prophetic: 


Blessed are those who died in great battles, 

Stretched out on the ground in the face of 
God, 

Blessed are those who died in a just war, 

Blessed is the wheat that is ripe and the 
wheat that is gathered in sheaves. 


Mystical faith is the key to the under- 
standing of Charles Péguy’s life and writ- 
ing. He had a mystical faith similar in 
quality to that of medieval Catholicism, to 
the faith that inspired the creation of the 
French cathedrals and produced the monas- 
tic orders. He had a profound faith in 
France and the French people: 


O people who invented the cathedral, I have 
not found you wanting in faith. 

O people who invented the crusade, I have 
not found you wanting in charity. 

As for hope, it might be better not to men- 
tion that, because they have taken all 
of it. 


Such lines help us to understand why Péguy 
was so eagerly absorbed during the four 
years of French captivity. It also helps us 
to realize that what is going on in France 
re-born has something of the nature of a 
crusade. The cross of Lorraine which is 
proudly displayed by the forces of DeGaulle 
was also the emblem of Joan of Arc. 

Péguy was a patriot, but his was a deeply 
religious patriotism, patriotism at its best, 
much like that of the fifteenth-century saint 
who was his inspiration. It may have been 
his studies in the life of Saint Joan of Arc 
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that converted him from atheism to an 
ardent faith in Catholic Christianity. Fur- 
thermore, he remained as much of a social- 
ist as before, although his revolutionism was 
transferred to a higher plane. Julian Green 
is certainly right, however, in affirming 
that Péguy’s socialism was always more like 
that of Francis of Assisi than that of Karl 
Marx. It is reassuring to know that those 
inspired by Péguy to bring about the re- 
birth of France are endeavoring to make 
French Catholicism democratic. 

Patriot, poet, mystic, saint, Péguy wrote 
some of the finest devotional literature in 
existence. Protestants, now showing a be- 
lated interest in saintliness and its expres- 
sion should find Péguy’s writings a rich 
mine of inspiration. One is tempted to 
quote extensively, but space will permit 
only a few lines from the poem called 
“Hope.” 


Faith is a faithful wife. 
Charity is an ardent mother. 
But hope is a tiny girl. 


Faith is she who remains steadfast during 
centuries and centuries. 

Charity is she who gives herself during 
centuries and centuries. 

But my little hope is she 

Who rises every morning. 


Faith is she who remains tense during cen- 
turies and centuries. 

Charity is she who unbends during centu- 
ries and centuries. 

But my little hope 

Is she who every morning 

Wishes us good day. 


Faith is a church, a cathedral rooted in the 
soil of France. 

Charity is a hospital, an almshouse which 
gathers up all the miseries of the world. 

But if it weren’t for hope, all that would 
be nothing but a cemetery. 


Cart E. Purinton. 
Beloit College. 
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Education and Religion 
The New Education and Religion. By J. 
Paut New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1945. 198 pages. $2.50. 


This is a timely and important book. Dr. 
Williams approaches his subject with a defi- 
nite conviction that the secularization of 
education does violence to the unity of the 
culture and even to the philosophy which 
the leaders of progressive democratic edu- 
cation have espoused. “They design to in- 
troduce the child to the complete culture, 
but they leave out of their reckoning one of 
the basic aspects of all the historic cultures ; 
they wish to educate the whole child, but 
they refuse to consider one of his funda- 
mental needs; they aim to reach the basic 
motives of both men and societies, but they 
ignore the methods which over and over 
again have been shown to be the most ef- 
fective in the control of actions and ideas.” 


Surveying contemporary religious educa- 
tion in church and synagogue, the author 
finds it ill-conceived and inadequately car- 
ried out. But his argument is by no means 
a plea that the public schools should com- 
pensate the deficiencies of organized reli- 
gion. The schools have here a function in 
their own right. For his conception of re- 
ligion makes it inseparable from all worthy 
social and educational activity. A person 
is acting religiously when he strives to be 
in harmony with what is “central in the uni- 
verse,” seeking to fulfill the “fundamental 
demands which the universe makes on hu- 
man beings.” Having established by ref- 
erence to the history of American education 
the often neglected fact that secularization 
came about as a reluctant adjustment to the 
sectarian situation, Dr. Williams takes up 
one after another the “possible solutions” 
open to consideration by the American peo- 
ple for the unsatisfactory situation that has 
resulted from secularization. 

First, we might rely entirely on the ex- 
isting agencies of religious education, stress- 
ing either the Sunday school or the week- 
day school programs. The author believes 
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that existing resources should be utilized 
and strengthened but he finds them insuf- 
ficient. Public support for religious schools 
he rejects as a violation of religious free- 
dom. 

Another theoretically possible approach 
is to introduce into the schools instruction 
based on a common denominator of religious 
beliefs. It is recognized that Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews have many such be- 
liefs in common. This proposal the author 
thinks unrealistic, inadequate and a viola- 
tion of religious liberty of those who do not 
subscribe to any of these so-called core 
beliefs. The proposal that sectarian religion 
be taught in the schools by representatives 
of the various faiths is rejected as likely to 
be divisive. 

With the proposal that schools should 
give to their students a knowledge of vari- 
ous religions without any attempt to indoc- 
trinate with reference to one set of beliefs 
Dr. Williams is sympathetic. This would 
provide a general orientation toward re- 
ligion, acquaint the student with the re- 
ligious institutions and observances of his 
own community, and overcome religious 
illiteracy. Dr. Williams makes an important 
point with reference to what might be called 
negative religious indoctrination. “I for 
one,” he says, “was subjected to more dog- 
matic indoctrination from secular teachers 
than I ever was from teachers of the tradi- 
tional religions.” 

It is when he reaches his final proposal 
that the author really hits his stride. When 
everything else has been done by other agen- 
cies it would still remain for the school, he 
thinks, to teach democracy as a religious 
faith. He does not offer this as a substitute 
for religious education as carried on in 
churches and synagogues but, in accord with 
his general definition of religion, he wants 
democratic education to be religiously mo- 
tivated. F. ERNEST JOHNSON. 


Department of Research and Education, 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 
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The Social Gospel of Walter Rauschen. | 
busch and its Relation to Religious Ed- | 
ucation. By VERNON PARKER Bopern. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1944. 168 pages. $3.00. 


In every sense of the word, this is the, 
best study of the thought of Rauschenbusch 
that has yet appeared. It is based upon’ 
careful research that has combed the plenti- 
ful though mostly inaccessible minor writ- 
ings of Rauschenbusch as well as his major 
works. Dr. Bodein has traced the develop- | | 
ment of his subject’s mind through each of 
the formative periods of a career that began ' 
with a dynamic pastorate in Hell’s Kitchen, 
was significantly molded by the creative fel- 
lowship of the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, — 
and that matured with the teaching of: 
church history at Rochester Theological 
Seminary. In 1907 Rauschenbusch aston- ? 
ished the American Protestant world with | 
Christianity and the Social Crisis, which 
made its author the outstanding leader of 
the social gospel movement. His utterances | 
during the remaining eleven years of his — 
life stand as the classic statement of the ? 
movement in that era. Dr. Bodein follows 
this genetic study with an analysis of Raus- 
chenbusch’s conception of the Kingdom of | 
God, and in a concluding essay considers 
its implications for religious education. He | 
significantly takes into account the full | 
round of Rauschenbusch’s development and } 
fittingly emphasizes his “combination of | 
evangelical personal religion with sensitivi- | 7 
ty to social need,”’—which may well have 
been the secret of his greatness. On the 
whole, this book reveals an understanding 
of its subject far surpassing the insights of | 
previous students of Rauschenbusch, and © 
will take its place among the definitive 
analyses of the social gospel movement. 

Since other reviewers of Dr. Bodein’s | 
work have dealt with the theological and — 
educational implications of his thesis—which ? 
on the whole seems more convincing to me 
than it has to some of them—it may be of | 
some curious interest to comment that the — 
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publication of this book brings to mind two 
surprising examples of unwarranted use of 
other men’s researches by biographers of 
Rauschenbusch. One such case I described 
in this Journal for November, 1942. The 
other may be found in the third volume of 
a recent series of biographical sketches of 
outstanding Christian leaders, wherein the 
account of Rauschenbusch depends largely 
upon numerous facts and several hundred 
words taken verbatim, but without permis- 
sion, acknowledgment, or apology, from the 
original manuscript of Dr. Bodein’s re- 
search. Quotations from previously unpub- 
lished or unavailable works of Rauschen- 
busch were borrowed, when their use con- 
stituted a violation of pledges made by Dr. 
Bodein. One wonders if those biographers 
realized the implications of their subject’s 
dictum that “the simplest and most funda- 
mental quality needed in the moral relations 
of men is justice.” 

Presented as a Yale Ph. D. dissertation 
in 1936, Dr. Bodein’s study has emerged 
from the rigors of rewriting with the un- 
mistakable evidence of that peculiar style 
relatively unscathed, though one must say 
that such subject matter does not impel 
to lucidity. My reading happened to dis- 
close but five errors. Some more recent 
scholarship is not taken into account, but 
the careful bibliography is fortunately the 
adequate fulfillment of a long-standing need 
for knowledge of Rauschenbusch’s lesser 
writings. As the “discoverer” of the Yale 
file of For the Right—a journalistic foray 
of the late 1880’s— this reviewer takes some 
small pleasure in seeing that rare item list- 
ed here. That the bibliography is incom- 
plete in some minor items is less a criticism 
of the author than a tribute to Rauschen- 
busch’s inexhaustible creativity. It is im- 
possible to compile a definite bibliography 
of this period or subject,—as witness my 
own recent find of a series of five lectures 
delivered by Rauschenbusch at the Convo- 
cation of Bangor Theological Seminary in 
I915,—an event apparently unknown to 
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any of his biographers. A newspaper ac- 
count of one of those lectures remarked 
that “. . . the people feel . . . that they are 
listening in a way to a prophet... .” Thanks 
to Dr. Bodein we have a thorough and com- 
petent account of that prophesying. 
C. Howarp Hopkins. 

Bangor Theological Seminary. 


Theology and Philosophy 


The Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness. By ReEINHOLD NIEBURR. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1944. xiii++190 pages. $2.00. 


The subtitle of this book is “a vindication 
of democracy and a critique of its traditional 
defense.” Dr. Niebuhr argues that de- 
mocracy transcends rationalism, optimism, 
moralism, and capitalism, which are com- 
monly assumed to be essential to it. “Ideal 
democracy is a permanently valid form of 
social and political organization which does 
justice to two dimensions of human exist- 
ence: to man’s spiritual nature and his so- 
cial character; to the uniqueness and varie- 
ty of life, as well as to the common neces- 
sities of all men (p. 3).” It is evident that 
such democracy does not stand or fall with 
the above mentioned “isms.” Exclusive 
faith in reason, goodwill, laissez-faire, and 
the like, is now in fact inimical to the cause 
of democracy. The rationalist and moral- 
ist have too little appreciation of coercion 
in society, and the let-alone capitalist makes 
too little of the organic character of our 
common life. Such traditional defenders 
of democracy are “children of light,” but 
they are too foolish in this our generation. 
In contemporary society, democracy re- 
quires a harmonious and creative relation- 
ship between the individual and the com- 
munity. It requires a conjunction of free- 
dom and responsibility without which the 
traditional folklore of democracy is both 
confusing and paralyzing. 

For instance, the conception of property 
as absolute possession, which is considered 
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a pillar of democracy, is in fact extremely 
dangerous. It is one thing for a society of 
petty capitalists to believe in an absolute 
right to one’s property; it is quite another 
thing for a society containing billion-dollar 
enterprises to do the same. In our day, ab- 
solute freedom in the use of power in the 
form of property is out of the question, no 
matter how much we insist that we shall 
preserve this freedom with our very blood! 
The folklore of capitalism on property is a 
foolishness democracy can no longer afford. 
Moreover, democracy today requires a 
peaceful coexistence of heterogeneous 
groups, which can be realized only through 
a humility and charity made little of by its 
traditional exponents. And again, democ- 
racy requires a “world community” in 
which nations shall be related one to another 
in both freedom and responsibility. The 
first steps toward the achievement of such 
a community require cohesion through pow- 
er as well as reason. “The children of 


light,” the idealists and rationalists, who 
have a strong distaste for the use of power, 
impede justice and peace in our time. 

This book, full of characteristic insights 


of the author, is a political tract. Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s thesis is that in spite of many de- 
ficiencies, democracy and communism rep- 
resent lasting good ideals; that fascism, 
born of cynicism and pessimism, is bad; 
that the democratic nations and the com- 
munists must coOperate in humility and 
charity toward the building of a just and 
peaceful world order. “The world com- 
munity, toward which all historical forces 
seem to be driving us, is mankind’s final 
possibility and impossibility.” Therefore, 
it must be sought after with faith in “a 
divine power, whose resources are great- 
er than those of men, and whose suffering 
love can overcome the corruptions of man’s 
achievements, without negating the signifi- 
cance of our striving (pages 189, 190).” 
Teachers and preachers who are profes- 
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sional children of light will derive much 
wisdom from this book. 

Jos—EPpH HAROUTUNIAN. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


The Devil's Share. By DENIs DE RovuGe- 
MONT. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1944. 221 pages. $2.50. 

In this age when writing on religion has 
been turned over to professionals most of 
whom are homiletical or “scientific,” rather 
than imaginative, it is a pleasure to come 
across a writer like de Rougemont who 
knows that the communication of religious 
truth is above all a poetic undertaking. 
Much of the boredom evoked by religious 
literature today is due to an interminable 
reappearance of clichés which illuminate 
nothing in particular. A serious concern 
with the relations between words and truth 
is not found often among those whose 
chief concern is either to inform or to edify. 
Hence the myths of religion necessary for 
its profound utterances are no longer avail- 
able. Hence also religious writing today 
contains little power or relevance. 

Among the myths which have been set 
aside because of illegitimate literalism is 
the Devil. Without the Devil there is no 
myth which shall unify the shifting and con- 
fusing multiplicity of evil in our world. 
There is no literal symbol which can set 
forth the togetherness of freedom and neces- 
sity, of good and evil, in our common life. 
No literalism can cope with the mysterious 
oneness of sin and bondage, with the thou- 
sand deceptions in which evil appears as 
good and good as evil, and with the con- 
stant corruption of good into evil. When 
the myth of the Devil was abandoned the 
deepest insights of religion into the dy- 
namics of the human soul were lost and we 
were left without understanding of the evils 
which have brought the world to the brink 
of disaster. 

This book is a creative and illuminative 
reminder of the truths in the myths of the 
Devil. It reminds us that the Devil is above 
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all a deceiver. He pretends to be a “pro- 
jection” with horns and a tail, and in- 
duces to believe that he does not exist. 
“You are much too clever to believe I ex- 
ist,” he says, and roars at our credulity. He 
localizes himself where we see evil, and thus 
diverts attention from the evil he does 
where we see only good. He has a share in 
everything we call good (p. 134); but he 
is a gentleman, and does not force himself 
upon our understanding. So. we give our- 
selves up to liberty, security, prosperity, 
humanitarianism, democracy, etc., and en- 
slave ourselves to him without so much as 
suspecting our true state. 

The devil is the subtle one. He at once 
deceives us and accuses us. He reminds 
us of our freedom, accuses us of sin, and 
leads us to doubt God’s forgiveness. He 
reminds us of the “causes” of our acts, and 
leads us to doubt our responsibility. In 
one and the same breath, he accuses us and 
condones us; he points the critical finger 
toward us and away from us; he gives us 
an uneasy conscience, and yet pretends to 
be elsewhere than in us. Thus he “messes 
up” our personal, social, national, interna- 
tional relations. 

The Devil is subtle also in presenting 
himself as existent or non-existent. If he 
exists, then he does evil, and not we. If 
he does not exist, then of course he is not 
doing what he is doing, and there is no 
cause for alarm. But the Devil is neither 
existent nor non-existent. He is a myth, 
and “continues to be active (p. 23).” He 
is “certain deep structures of reality” pre- 
sented in “a dramatized form.” The Devil 
symbolizes the fact that the systems of evils 
in the world are bound together, in vital 
if obscure ways, into meaningful events. 
Where there is meaning, there is spirit. 
Hence the Devil is spirit, one and many, 
personal and impersonal. Very confusing, 
is it not? But so is the devil he is playing 
with us and with our world. 

We cannot cast down the Devil; espec- 
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ially when we do not believe him. O da 
quod jubes, domine (p. 219)! 
Any open-minded person will find this 
book very illuminating. 
JosEPpH HAROUTUNIAN. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


Highroads of the Universe. An Introduc- 
tion to Chritian Philosophy. By J. 
Gover Jounson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1944. xiv + 316 
pages. $2.50. 


Assuming no religious intelligence on the 
part of the reader, this book presents a 
tough-minded, inductive approach to reli- 
gion. Although the outcome of six years’ 
class-room teaching in Mt. Hermon School, 
it is no mere text-book, and may be read 
with profit by all, if only for its high factual 
content, revealing among other things Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s wide scientific orientation. 
Effecting a discriminating integration of 
science and religion, it also convincingly 
shows the practical relevance of Christianity 
to all of life. 


In Part I the author finds that “a survey 
of modern knowledge in the three fields of 
the universe, life in the universe, and the 
workings and place of mind gives to the 
thinker desirous of accounting for the ap- 
parent unity and purpose in the process as a 
whole, a groundwork for a far greater God 
than man has ever yet imagined” (p. 47). 
This empirically constructive temper char- 
acterizes the book throughout. Follows 
then a chapter (4) which both demarcates 
the distinctive fields and functions of science 
and religion, and emphasizes their mutually 
supplementary character in any approach to 
unitary “truth.” 

Part II moves on to the realm of spirit, 
and considers man the creator of primitive 
and advanced religions, giving thumbnail 
sketches of both, and a brief comparative 
study of Christianity and the latter. Chap- 
ter 6 sees Jesus standing at the turning 
point of history and as furnishing in his 
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life and death the clue to the secret of spir- 
itual progress for mankind—“Jesus died a 
death to end the hopelessness of death. He 
succeeded” (p. 98). Successive chapters 
discuss God, “the irreducible in the realm of 
the spiritual” (7), the Bible (8), fellowship 
with God through prayer, worship, medita- 
tion, sacraments and altruistic cooperation 
(9), the problem of evil (10), and immortal- 
ity (11), the treatment in each instance pro- 
ceeding from the scientific-factual to the 
moral-spiritual, with emphasis upon the 
light which Jesus throws upon the topics. 

The same general method is followed in 
Part III which has to do with the realm of 
social progress. It begins (12) with a psy- 
chological description of “society’s basic 
unit,” the individual, discusses the demand 
for increasingly better individuals if there 
is to be an increasingly better social order, 
the primacy which Jesus gave to individual 
personality, and his deep concern to improve 
inter-person life-situations. This leads to a 
chapter (13) on “working together,” setting 
forth the meaning of Jesus’ Kingdom of 
God, the unique function of the Church in 
“keeping humanity God-conscious,” and in 
offefing a (miniature) working model for 
a world-wide ideal society. Chapters on the 
race problem (14) and the industrial prob- 
lem (15), with suggested Christian ap- 
proaches to the solution of each help to set 
the stage for the final chapter on the specific 
causes of war and the bases of peace, and on 
this point the author affirms that “the dy- 
namic ‘drives,’ together with the ethical en- 
unciations of Jesus of Nazareth suggest the 
only possible way to build the kind of world 
which is commensurate with human poten- 
tiality and worthy of human dignity.” 

On the whole, the position well-sustained 
is that the insights of Christianity come to 
meet the demands of practical social neces- 
sity and expediency; or, as in re the unity 
of the human race, that they coincide with 
the conclusions of science; or, that they ful- 
fil and enhance the pointings of science with 
respect to the natural world; or again, that 
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they give or suggest the most satisfying 
clues or answers to man’s most persistent 
problems about himself, his life and destiny 
and his universe. The book lays an excel- 
lent foundation for a more advanced phi- 
losophy of religion, but amply justifies its 
own independent existence. Its freshness 
of statement makes many old things new. 
It is rich in homiletic suggestiveness and 
pregnant phrase. It is especially to be recom- 
mended for those adolescents (of whatever 
age) who still need to be convinced that it 
is intellectually respectable to be a Christian. 
Paut F. LAUBENSTEIN. 
Connecticut College. 


Practical Applications of Democracy. By 
Georce B. Huszar. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1945. XVI-+140 
pages. $2.00. 

As the title claims, this book is practical 
—enunently so. Professor de Huszar is 
fearful for the future of democracy and feels 
that the chief danger is that we will think 
we can substitute “talk-democracy” for “do- 
democracy.” In the words of Professor 
Eduard C. Lindeman in the Foreword, “De- 
mocracy, like all other good ideas, may be 
drowned in words. In fact, the flood of 
words which American apologists of democ- 
racy have already let loose gives cause for 
suspicion. If we really believed in democ- 
racy as deeply as we insist, it would not be 
necessary to talk so much about its virtues.” 

The book gives a multitude of sugges- 
tions for making democracy work in the 
affairs of the local community, in govern- 
ment, in education, in journalism, in indus- 
try. The book is simply written and its 
principles are illustrated by many diagrams. 
It will make excellent reading for those who 
are being introduced to the problems of 
democracy. Yet it should not be neglected 
by those who think they know a great deal 
about democratic processes ; the chances are 
excellent that it will give them some ideas 
they had not thought of. I would like to 
see this book on the desk of every educa- 
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tional administrator and church executive 
in the country—and on the desks of all 
those who aspire to such positions. Educa- 
tional and religious leaders indulge in a 
great deal of talk-democracy, but in little 
do-democracy. 


I missed in the discussion a forthright 
grappling with the problem of the demo- 
cratic ownership of industry. Surely a truly 
democratic culture must be democratic at 
its center, at the point where the major de- 
cisions which affect our lives are made. 
Shop committees which work out schemes 
to improve production and working condi- 
tions are excellent; they can no doubt give 
labor and management practical lessons in 
what democracy is. But they will not 
achieve a democratic culture. The ultimate 
control of our economy must one day be 
won for democratic processes. Yet per- 
haps the absence of a forthright discussion 
of democracy in industry is a strength of 
the book; at this stage in the developing 
thought of America a liberal book on democ- 
racy will probably have a wider influence 
than a radical one. 


“New methods of democratic, free, and 
co-operative living have to be worked out,” 
writes Professor de Huszar. “The preva- 
lent conception of democracy cannot deal 
with disintegration and inaction. It is based 
on the methods of eighteenth century de- 
mocracy: representative assembly, consti- 
tution, ballot, and party politics. In the 
light of later events the extravagant expec- 
tations from these methods did not seem 
to be justified.” “If you discard the com- 
mon notion that society is made up of 
individuals and think of yourself as effec- 
tive in society only as a member of groups, 
you will be a long way toward understand- 
ing the basic theme of this book.” 


J. Paut WILLIAMS. 
Mount Holyoke College. 
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Encyclopedia of Bible Life. By MADELINE 
S. AND J. LANE Mitcer. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944. xvi + 493 
pages. $4.95. 


This book will have a wide reading be- 
cause it provides interesting living views 
and news about the people of the Bible. The 
authors planned “a significant contribution 
to visual biblical education by presenting to 
teachers, ministers and students a compact 
source book of fully illustrated informa- 
tion.” Twenty-two chapters provide an 
amazing amount of material on agriculture, 
animals, apparel, archaeology, arts and crafts 
business, cities and towns, defense, plants, 
geography, homes, islands, jewelry, music, 
nutrition, ornithology, professions and 
trades, transportation, buildings, viticulture, 
water supply and worship. The illustrations 
(245) alone make the book worth while. 
They were taken by the authors during 
numerous trips to Bible Lands. Each chap- 
ter is divided into separate topics in which 
many Biblical quotations are skillfully mixed 
with vivid present day scenes together with 
many historical facts. At the end of each 
chapter additional pertinent Bible passages 
are cited together with a useful bibliography 
which shows a wide range of reading. Four- 
teen colored maps are provided with a spe- 
cial index for locating places. A chronology 
covers the main events of each of the Bibli- 
cal countries. Skillful use of italics and 
capitals and of spacing make reading easy. 

While the range of this book is encyclo- 
pedic it does not read like an encyclopedia. 
There is the sparkle and color of real life. 
The Bible lands are worth seeing. “There 
is only one Jerusalem in all the world... 
golden at sunrise . . . mystically lovely at 
night.” “The paths of pattering flocks,” 
“a jewel-smothered mummy,” “the sweet, 
cool waters” of Mary’s well and innumer- 
able entrancing sights, sounds, tastes and 
touches provide the authors with tempta- 
tions to an over rich style. Is Samaria on 
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a “smug hilltop” or Jerusalem on a “snob- 
bish height?” The authors explain tech- 
nical terms, translate foreign words and 
names, interpret the manifold Bible refer- 
ences, provide “date-pegs,” cite competent 
authorities, report on valuable books and 
pause occasionally to preach sermonettes as 
they range over the Near East from 150,000 
years ago to the present. Here is an im- 
mense amount of information presented in 
fascinating form about “the people whose 
faith, habits and skills produced the Scrip- 
tures.” 

When so much work has been done dur- 
ing “four years of research” with devoted 
zeal and with increasing enthusiasm for the 
living Bible, this reviewer regrets he can 
not give an unqualified endorsement of the 
book in its present form. Proof reading 
must have been a Herculean labor but too 
many mistakes remain e.g. “ethmology” (p. 
66), “archaeology” (p. 86) “Willams” (p. 
87), “loftly” (p. 95), “3,8000” (p. 158), 
“orginally” (p. 297), “Cario” (p. 389), 
“Absolom (p. 206); “Ayre” for Eyre and 
“Hygate” for Hyatt (p. 461); “pages” for 
illustrations (p. 367) ; “??” for 98 (p. 66), 
“were” for was (p. 177). 

In dealing with innumerable facts, out- 
right mistakes occur: The Arnon flows into 
the Dead Sea, not the Jordan, (p. 14); 
Petrie found the earliest alphabetic writing 
at Serabit, not “Hebrew script” (p. 70); 
the builder of the Third pyramid is Men- 
kaure or Mycerinus, not two different men 
(p. 82); Tel en-Nasbeh is not Bethel (p. 
115); Asiarchs did not urge Paul to leave 
Ephesus, Acts 19:31 (p. 451); Jeroboam II 
is not Rehoboam II (p. 395); the Virgin’s 
Fountain is not Siloam (pp. 430, 236); on 
the map of ancient Jerusalem, En-rogel 
should appear below the junction of Hin- 
nom and Kidron not in place of Gihon (opp. 
p. 463); Robinson is not Livingston (p. 
87). Ananias, not Paul, was instructed to 
go to the house of Judas (p. 122). 
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On various questions of exegesis and 
historical criticism positions are taken which 
are highly questionable. Did the Sadducees 
believe in immortality and transmigration 
of souls? (p. 339). Was Jesus “overtaken” 
on the Emmaus road? (p. 167). Did 
Ezekiel’s wife die because Jerusalem fell? 
(p. 454). Is an Iraqi oil blaze the fiery 
furnace of Dan. 3? (pp. 222, 459). Is John’s 
length of imprisonment on Patmos exactly 
known? (p. 262). Was the Christian Church 
born at Caesarea Philippi? (p. 226). Was 
the woman of adultery a harlot? (p. 382). 
Did Jesus inaugurate grace before meals? 
(p. 312). Did Absalom’s hair entangle him 
in the oak? (p. 206). Was Paul a mer- 
chant? (p. 121). Did Esther nobly use 
her power? (p. 54). Is not I Sam 24 more 
reliable than I Chron. 21 concerning David’s 
altar? (p. 19). Does casting bread on 
waters refer to seed sowing? (p. 17). Is 
not Paul the author of Colossians? (p. 369). 
Was Jesus familiar with the language and 
the cultural beauty of the Greeks? (p. 101). 


7 Space forbids citations but questions must 
be raised about bees classified as animals, 
about many repetitions of ideas of informa- 
tion, about the social usefulness of the 
Seven Wonders, about the variations in 
assigning the use of checks first to Assyri- 
ans and then first to Cappadocians, about 
varying meanings for place names, about 
the monotheism of Moses, about the failure 
to distinguish authentic passages from later 
additions especially in the prophets, and 
about the lack of chronological arrangement 
of materials. 

Though these questions abound, there is 
such an abundance of useful and interesting 
information that this volume should be 
available for all students and teachers who 
are not themselves Biblical encyclopedias. 


DwicHtTt Marion BEck. 


Syracuse University. 
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Meet Amos and Hosea. By RoLttanp Em- 
ERSON Wo New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1945. XXX + 180 pages. 
$2.00. 


This is a refreshing little book in which 
the two prophets are not only met but joined 
by the reader in the living of their respective 
courageous ministeries. The author in- 
cludes in his introduction a short discus- 
sion of point of view which helps the reader 
as he goes along with Amos and Hosea. 


Amos is introduced first. In the hill 
country of Tekoa he is pictured as slowly 
molding the conviction of the necessity of 
prophecy. Then one follows the shepherd 
northward to Israel where he wanders from 
place to place (Bethel being but one) driv- 
ing home his religious convictions with 
short and yet vivid prophetic utterances. 
For each declamation our author sets the 
scene, quotes the text, and amplifies by 
paraphrase and explanation. The short min- 
istry of this seer is brought to a close as he 
comes before Amaziah. That scene sug- 
gests the possibility of martyrdom. Finally 
the contributions of Amos are summed up 
by the author under seven headings. 

Hosea is treated in a similar manner. 
Space is devoted to a brief explanation of 
the textual problems in connection with the 
Book of Hosea. His message is then di- 
vided into three sections, his early utter- 
ances, his autobiographical reflections, and 
his final forewarnings of tragedy. Suggest- 
ing the possibility of martyrdom for Hosea 
also, the author compares Hosea’s style with 
that of Amos and concludes with four major 
contributions for this prophet. 


The volume is brought to a close with a 
discussion of the tragic events which these 
prophets predicted. Hardly appreciated in 
their day these men received new im- 
portance when the Northern Kingdom fell. 
The message they spoke received more at- 
tention and fortunately for later genera- 
tions was preserved at least in part. 


Dr. Wolfe has given us a very interesting 
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and realistic picture of Amos and Hosea. It 
is a very readable account with technical 
references and discussions cut to a mini- 
mum. It is a valuable product for student 
and teacher of the Old Testament and 
should make the Bible more pertinent to 
the average layman. The work is based 
upon a scholarly approach and gives the re- 
sults of scientific analysis without the tech- 
nical analysis. Scholars will await with in- 
terest the more technical publications by 
the author in which he promises to set forth 
his reasons for his various interpretations 
and suppositions concerning the lives of the 
two men, their locale of ministry, and their 
authentic messages. The reader will find 
that only about forty to fifty per cent of 
either prophetic book is used; that Amos is 
not limited to Bethel in his prophetic ut- 
terances ; and that Hosea did not purposely 
marry a harlot in order to illustrate his 
message. 

Dr. Wolfe promises further writings on 
the prophets in a similar vein. We can only 
hope that his work will progress with due 
speed. 

EuGENE S. ASHTON. 

Goucher College. 


The New Testament in English. A New 
Translation by RonaLtp A. Knox. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1945. 573 pages. 
$3.00. 


The publication of a new translation of 
the New Testament by a Roman Catholic 
scholar is news. Protestant biblical scholars 
may be accustomed to think of vernacular 
translations of the Bible as their special 
province. Nevertheless, they will welcome 
the opportunity to throw new light on the 
meaning of certain New Testament pas- 
sages by reference to numerous vivid but 
appropriate renderings such as the follow- 
ing: “He encountered philosophers, Stoics 
and Epicureans, some of whom asked, What 
can his drift be, this dabbler?’ (Acts 17: 
18); “Blessed are the patient, they shall 
inherit the land” (Matt. 5:4) ; “Be glad and 
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light-hearted, for a rich reward awaits you 
in heaven” (Matt: 5:12); “Believe me, 
heaven and earth must disappear sooner 
than one jot, one flourish should disappear 
from the law” (Matt. 5:18). 

Comparisons will inevitably be drawn be- 
tween this new translation of the New 
Testament and the Spencer translation, also 
Catholic, published eight years ago,’ as well 
as to such Protestant translations as the 
Moffatt and Goodspeed Bibles. Dr. Ismar 
J. Peritz, the first editor of the JBR, writ- 
ing in the Winter, 1938, issue, declared the 
Spencer translation to be “an epoch-making 
event in the history of Bible translation and 
religion.” We regret that we cannot say as 
much for the Knox translation. In the first 
place, the Spencer New Testament, like the 
Moffatt and Goodspeed Bibles, was translat- 
ed directly from the original Greek, whereas, 
according to the statement on the blurb, 
“Monsignor Knox follows the Vulgate; 
where the meaning of the Vulgate is am- 
biguous he consults the Greek text; where 
the Vulgate reading differs from the Greek, 
the meaning of the Greek is given in a 
footnote . . .” 

Then, there is the matter of notes. We 
know, of course, that a Catholic translator 
is required to add notes giving the Catholic 
interpretation of disputed passages. We 
cannot, however, understand such a state- 
ment as that contained in the note on Mat- 
thew 1:23, where Father Knox comments: 
“*The virgin’ is a literal translation of the 
Hebrew; ‘a virgin’ would equally express 
the sense of the original prophecy” (p. 2). 
“Virgin” is certainly the literal meaning of 
the original Greek, but not an adequate 
translation of the Hebrew wording of Isaiah 
7:14. 

A contrast is also to be seen in the use 
made of textual criticism. For example, 


1The New Testament. A New Translation from 
the Original Greek. By Very Reverend F. A. 
Spencer. Edited by Charles J. Callan, O. P. and 
John A. McHugh, O. P. The First Catholic 
Translation Made in America. The Macmillan 
Co., 1937. 
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where the Protestant vernacular transla- 
tions call attention to the loss of the original 
ending of Mark, Father Knox glosses over 
the problem again by saying, “It seems that 
the manuscripts of St. Mark were mutilated 
at the end in very early times .. . in a few 
of our existing manuscripts these last twelve 
verses are wanting, which fact (together 
with the abruptness of their style) has made 
some critics think that they were added 
from another source. But they are evident- 
ly a primitive account, and there is no rea- 
son why we should not ascribe their in- 
clusion here to St. Mark” (p. 108). 


It is impossible in the space at our dis- 
posal to state the case in detail, but it seems 
obvious that the Knox translation does not 
measure up either to the earlier Catholic 
vernacular version of Father Spencer or to 
the contemporary Protestant vernacular 
translations of Moffatt and Goodspeed. 

Nevertheless, the fact that such a modern 
Catholic translation should be published is 
of interest. Moreover, Father Knox is a 
master of English style and his translation 
contains many felicitous phrases and sen- 
tences. 


E. PurinTon. 


Beloit College. 


According to Paul. By Harris FRANKLIN 
Ratt. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 1944. xv + 272 pages. $2.75. 


The literature on the great Apostle is 
definitely enriched by the appearance of this 
excellent book. The author’s goal is a 
worthy one: to unite the historical and the 
theological interpretation of Paul, and to a 
significant degree it has been achieved. The 
presentation is clear, simple, and compelling. 
The teacher of college students will give 
thanks for its help, and any lay reader who 
is attempting to struggle through the cur- 
rent theological output will gratefully ap- 
plaud the author’s skill in simple exposition 
of great themes. This has not always been 
true of the theological exposition of Pauline 
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themes. One feels that the author, a Pro- 
fessor of theology, has been motivated in 
this book by a reaction against the “Paulin- 
ism” of his own student days. 

This is certainly a book on Paul’s the- 
ology, the usual titles and subheads are here, 
but there is a keen appreciation of the basic 
importance of New Testament scholarship, 
and this fact is also something that is not 
universal in volumes on Paul’s theology. 
The author has done a particularly good job 
in those sections of the various chapters 
where he seeks to state the permanent value 
of Paul, his significance to modern Chris- 
tianity. The central place accorded Paul’s 
own religious experience insures a good 
balance between the extremes of a too in- 
tellectualistic interpretation and certain one- 
sided approaches which have made Paul 
sponsor theological positions which are by 


> no means central to his thought as a whole. 


The reviewer is deeply satisfied with this 
excellent book, but there is one major point 
at which she must take exception. The 
author is not hospitable to any real influence 
of Hellenistic thought or practice on Paul. 
It is not enough to see Paul a “child of the 
Hellenistic world” with reference only to 
gifts of the spirit, specifically the phenomena 
of “tongues.” There is far more than that. 
If sacramentarianism has no part in Paul’s 
thought just what are we to call his sanc- 
tion of baptism of the living for the dead, 
or how is it that wrong participation in the 
Eucharist brought death in its train to cer- 
tain members of the Corinthian Christian 
community? Here we are certainly in the 
realm of the magical rather than the ethical. 
When Paul speaks of his “doomed body” 
he is more Hellenistic than Jewish. Some 
of his references to Spirit seem clearly to 
imply the current view of spirit as substance, 
notably his idea that the pneuma of the 
Christian parent rendered the children of 
a mixed marriage “clean.” It does not seem 
to me possible to rule out as completely as 
Dr. Rall does any affinity with the mystery 
cults and incipient gnosticism in the light 
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of the terminology Paul employs in the 
Corinthian and Colossian letters. Paul’s 
overwhelming success with Gentiles in con- 
trast wtih his lack of it with Jews shows 
that he met Gentiles on their own religious 
ground and ministered to their type of re- 
ligious need in the universal quest for salva- 
tion in the first century Graeco - Roman 
world. 

The Neo-Calvinists will get small com- 
fort from this book. The author sees those 
key passages that have played such a role 
in Calvinism as outside the main emphases 
of Paul. The reviewer would add that had 
Paul not been seeking some clue to his lack 
of success with Israel he would never have 
formulated the theory and then his expan- 
sion of it would not have brought such long 
continuing theological consequences in its 
train. 


The time was ripe for a fresh considera- 
tion of Paul’s theology and the final word of 
a brief review must be one of honest admira- 
tion and delight in what is one of the best 
books on Paul I have ever read. The lay- 
man’s millennium will be nearer when the 
majority of competent scholars can write 
with the clarity, simplicity and profundity 
of Dr, Rall. 

Mary E. ANDREWS. 
Goucher College. 


The Bible Speaks to Our Day. By GrorRGE 
Barctay. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1945. 93 pages. $1.00. 


A book demonstrating sound expository 
and illustrative use of the Bible and making 
Bible truths vividly relevant to the needs 
and circumstances of our day. This is an- 
other testimony to the relevance of the 
Bible, a popular subject since Dean Lan- 
kard’s book with a similar title appeared in 
1941—“The Bible Speaks to our Gener- 
ation.” 

The setting is war-time England where 
the seven lectures were delivered during 
Lent 1943 by this Presbyterian minister and 
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onetime moderator. Once again, says Bar- 
clay, the Bible is proving to be “one of the 
ways in which the living, controlling, com- 
manding God speaks home to the hearts 
and minds and consciences of men and 
women.” This is more than a conviction; 
it is the author’s experience. 

An indication of the author’s handling of 
the Bible and our day can be seen in his 
treatment of “The State, The Church and 
The Citizens : 2 Samuel 12:1-14 and I Kings 
21:1-24.” Believing that God was teach- 
ing Israel some lessons of permanent value 
for every man and every nation in every 
age, he points up the Old Testament view 
of kingship under God as seen in David's 
sin and Nathan’s God-commissioned rebuke. 
He concludes: “A morally and spiritually 
healthy nation will make room in _ its 
national life for that kind of Church,” which 
pricks the conscience of king and subject 
alike, and the religion of the Bible is “the 
common man’s charter of his hope.” 

Having discovered that the Bible is up 
to date, Barclay treats Biblically such sub- 
jects as: “Isaiah and the Hitler of His Day: 
2 Kings 18:9-19:37; Isaiah 36-37; 10:5-19” 
and “Idolatry: or Home-Made Gods: Deu- 
teronomy 6:1-15; I Kings 18:17-39; Isaiah 
2:6-9; Daniel 3; Matthew 4:8-10.” (Chap- 
ters II, III). 

Here is a book technically useful to the 
minister and Bible teacher, and practically 
valuable to both clergy and laity. 


VarRTAN D. MELCONIAN. 


Presbyterian College of 
Christian Education 


What Religion Is and Does. By Horace 
T. Hour. Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
Revised Ed. $3.00. 


The scope of this book is vast, one might 
almost say bewilderingly so (20 chapters, 
152 sections—5 more than in the first edi- 
tion). The revision seems to be in the di- 
rection of a more pedagogical arrangement 
of material and of a strengthening of ra- 
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tional presentation. At the same time it 
seems fair to say that McCasland’s review 
of the first edition (Journal, 1935) is valid 
for the revised edition. 

However, I might venture the suggestion 
that the book stands between a thorough 
treatment of a particular problem or area 


and a popular survey. The scope is too ex- | 
tensive for the book to be thorough at any | 


one point, and too academic (though in a 
splendid way) to be “popular.” It might 
almost be classed as a treatise in cultural 
anthropology having an extended and sym- 
pathetic concern with religion, rather than 
as a direct insight into an illumination of 
what religion is (in its essence) and what it 
does (primarily and above all else). 

If I were to adopt the book for a “course” 
I’m sure I should feel torn between two 
“felt needs;’ (1) to probe deeper and be 
more thorough at some point, and (2) to 
hanker for the students to have just that 
sort of excellent cultural sophistication 
which the book exemplifies. 

May I recommend adding Horton and 
Wieman: The Growth of Religion to the 
bibliography, impressive and far-ranging 
though it already is? Also, may I recom- 
mend the reading of What Religion Is and 
Does for all members of departments of re- 
ligion and philosophy ? 

W. Gorpon Ross. 

Berea College. 


Missions 


The Silent Billion Speak. By Franx C. 
LaupacH. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1943. 200 pages. Paper, 60 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


This book must be of great interest to 
everyone who is concerned about the impact 
of Christianity on the modern world. It de- 
scribes the work which Dr. Laubach is do- 
ing in making literacy possible for the 
“silent billion,” the three-fifths of mankind 
who cannot read or write, and are therefore 
at the mercy of their superiors in education. 
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Beginning as a missionary to the Moros in 
the Philippines, he developed a picture chart 
on which the Maranaw language was writ- 
ten in the Latin alphabet, and key words 
were found to illustrate its 16 separate 
sounds. With it the natives could be taught 
to read their own language within an hour 
or less. The method spread rapidly to other 
Philippine languages. 

In 1935 Dr. Laubach used a furlough 
journey to test his method in other coun- 
tries. For Hindi, with a fifty-letter alpha- 
bet, he had to resort to phonetic classifica- 
tion to find proper key words for his charts. 
Tamil, Telugu, Urdu, and other Indian lan- 
guages presented many other difficulties, 
which were finally surmounted. 


In working on Arabic in Palestine he ran 
up against the extreme conservatism of the 
educated classes, who strongly opposed the 
use of colloquial words in the charts. Swa- 
hili, the lingua franca of East Africa, yielded 
new experiences as Dr. Laubach made up 
new charts for it. Most recently he has 
been adapting his method to Spanish for the 
illiterates of Latin America. His success 
everywhere is nothing short of stupendous. 


It is interesting to reflect that Laubach’s 
method will work with almost any language 
but English. He says (p. 56), “We could 
sweep the world with this system of key- 
word teaching if it were not for one obstacle 
—the spelling of the English language! If 
we spelled English phonetically, American 
children could be taught to read in a week. 
I can see only one thing to do—start a strike 
against the way English is misspelled! I 
suppose that unless we revolt we shall be 
handing on this same accursed orthography 
to our children, to the crack of doom.” 


F. W. GINGRICH 


Albright College, 
Reading, Pa. 
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Preaching 
God Is My Fuehrer. By Martin NIE- 


MOELLER. Preface by Thomas Mann. 
New York: Philosophical Library and 
Alliance Book Corporation, 1941. 294 
pages. $1.75. 

Although these twenty-eight sermons 
were delivered some eight years ago and an 
English translation in book form was pub- 
lished about four years ago their poignant 
and profoundly religious tone resounds even 
more effectively on this day of victory that 
spells final destruction of the “order” 
against which Martin Niemoller enveighed 
so courageously. Upon reading this inspir- 
ing attestation o Christian allegiance and 
loyalty, one is impelled to reconstruct the 
dramatic scene in the Church of Jesus Christ 
in Dahlem where its pastor, a veritable voice 
in the wilderness, warned his flock of the in- 
evitable conflict between Naziism and Chris- 
tianity and even proffered intimations of 
impending disaster. 

Strikingly convincing are the author’s 
weekly applications of scriptural teachings 
to current problems. Particularly for him, 
a sermon could represent the combination 
of Bible exegesis with an elucidation of its 
meaning in this century of social, economic, 
and political complexity. Like St. Paul, 
with whom he shared the “blessings of years 
of imprisonment,’ Niemoller was con- 
fronted with the incarnation of the forces 
of evil, an experience that rewarded him 
with a new insight into the meaning of 
God’s kingdom, of doing as well as hearing 
the will of God, of the inseparability of love 
of God and love of one’s fellow men, and of 
the essential unity within the Christian faith. 

In these sermons the author frequently 
demonstrates a strong leaning toward neo- 
orthodoxy, as well as an occasional diver- 
gence from what we conceive as traditional 
Lutheranism. He rejects as impractical the 
dissociation of one’s “earthly calling” from 
the “divine vocation,” the irresistible snare 
for so many German Protestants, especially 
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in the last decade. Niemodller maintains 
frankly that the admonition “Render unto 
Caesar” cannot help the German in the 
Third Reich; alluding to “well-meaning 
neutrals,” he eschews neutrality as unten- 
able and incompatible with Christian doc- 
trine. Other similar views also reflect a 
newer and more vital approach toward 
Christian living. He carries God’s claim 
into the temporal sphere, into the secular 
world, into our family and professional life, 
even where it must needs create “painful sit- 
uations and embarrassments.” His neo- 
orthodoxy is patent in the astute observa- 
tion that while among proletariats Jesus has 
purportedly been regarded as the “parson’s 
fairy-tale for the poor and oppressed,” for 
the hitherto Christian bourgeoisie (i. e. the 
Protestant middle-class) “Jesus has become 
a great personality whom it has ceased to 
admire,” indeed whom it has ceased to love 
as the Son of God. 

Niemiller’s intense belief in God, his 
faith and courage nurtured in the Cross of 
Christ, his willing acceptance of suffering, 
his respect for truth, especially his keen 
sense of the reality of Jesus stand as a 
mighty testimony to the moral vigor of a 
minister of the gospel and to the eternal 
glory of the Christian church, “which in the 
midst of this hellish confusion of ideas alone 
dares to call the lie a lie, to call evil evil.” 


SIEGFRIED B. PUKNAT. 
Beloit College 


In the Minister’s Workshop. By HaAtrorp 
E. Luccocx. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1944. 254 pages. 
$2.00. 

For We Have This Treasure. By Pau 
SCHERER. New York: Harper %& 
Brothers, 1944. 212 pages. $2.00. 

Preaching in a Revolutionary Age. By G. 
BroMLEY OxnaM. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1944. 207 pages. 
$2.00. 

During the past seventy years Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School has contributed 
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through its Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching, and expositions by its own 
Faculty, instruction, inspiration, and chal- 
lenge to those who would preach the gospel. 
Probably no other profession has received 
more expert guidance in the practice of its 
craft. Men like Beecher, Brooks, Dale, 
Fairbairn, Smith, Gladden, Jefferson, and 
Buttrick have taught ministers how to meet 
the Divine challenge, and to move the hu- 
man soul toward righteousness and peace. 

The three volumes under review are no- 
table. Professor Luccock has won a large 
place for himself as a preacher as well as 
an instructor in the art of preaching. He 
defines his purpose as being concerned with 
the problems of the preacher’s workshop 
rather than the content of the minister’s 
message. His interest is in craftsmanship. 
Yet he does stress the challenge behind the 
minister, and the significance of religious 
experience and character. The man in the 
pulpit cannot be effective simply on the 
ground of skill in voice and the use of mat- 
ter. He must be what he seems if he is 
not to be considered a fraud. Assuming that 
the preacher is genuine, he will find invalu- 
able direction in the gathering and use of 
material, and innumerable suggestions for 
themes of mighty import. Experienced 
preachers as well as students in Divinity 
Schools will need this book. 

Paul Scherer delivered the Yale Lectures 
in 1943. He is a Lutheran minister exerting 
a wide influence not only in New York City 
but by his broadcasting and frequent ap- 
pearances at Northfield and other con- 
ferences. In these lectures he uses Moffatt’s 
translation throughout, and his various sub- 
divisions, based on Moffatt, have consider- 
able force. Dr. Scherer has an exalted 
idea of the ministry. He says, “There is no 
other calling on earth that offers such scope 
to a man’s powers and makes such demands 
on his diligence. In no other is he quite so 
free to chart his own course.” But this 
very freedom has its perils. “In no other 
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is the slippery slope into incompetence more 
nearly ubiquitous.” He says, “To be a 
preacher, a man must be a pastor; to be 
either, he must be a man whose knowledge 
of God, far from being academic, is inti- 
mate and authoritative. I am no speaker, 
perhaps, writes Paul, but knowledge I do 
possess (II Cor. 11-6).” He holds that 
“whatever the actual subject of a sermon 
may be, granted the loftiness and dignity 
of its reference, its matter must speak to 
the understanding of men and women in 
terminologies and categories that are in- 
tellectually respectable.” “The modern 
sermon, if we plan to make it significant 
and effective, must give to men a greater 
God than any they have yet imagined for 
themselves ! 

Bishop Oxnam was the Lecturer for 1944. 
He has had an amazing career. He is but 
fifty-two years of age, yet has served for 
eleven years as a pastor, held two profes- 
sorships, been president of DePauw Uni- 
versity for eight years, and for eight years 
served as a bishop of the Methodist Church. 
He studied at the University of Southern 
California, Boston University, Harvard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
in Japan, China, India and England! He is 
a dynamic personality and in these lectures 
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expresses convictions with the authority of 
a prophet. The author is keenly aware of 
the unrest that exists in every section of 
society. There are crooked ways that need 
to be straightened, steep mountains that 
need to be levelled, deep valleys that need 
to be filled, if a highway is to be prepared 
for the redeemed to traverse to the kingdom 
of righteousness, peace and joy. There are 
many pages where the reader will be tempt- 
ed to ask questions of Bishop Oxnam, but as 
the argument unfolds, conviction comes that 
these situations cannot be ignored if a 
preacher of the gospel is to cause common 
people to say “this man speaks with au- 
thority.” Bishop Oxnam does not discuss 
methods of sermonizing or tell his habits of 
study and preparation. He gives no hints 
on useful books and the making of sermons. 
He is concerned with preaching itself. The 
last three lectures make a special impact on 
the reader. He knows that there is a preach- 
er speaking to preachers and is stirred by 
the glory and power of a voice that cries 
in the wilderness, “prepare ye a highway 
for your God!” 
JoHN GARDNER 


The Community Church, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


A Companion to Scripture Studies. By Joun E. 
STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. Volume I. 
General Introduction to the Bible. Volume 
II. Special introduction to the Old Testament. 
Volume III. Special Introduction to the New 
Testament. 


This scholarly work comes from the hand of 
the Professor of Sacred Scripture and Hebrew at 
the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, N. Y. The three books carry 
the Nihil Obstat of the Censor Librorum and the 
Imprimatur of Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 
of New York. It should be worth while for many 
Protestant teachers of the Bible to have this boot 
in order to determine the authoritative Roman 
Catholic position on biblical questions. We owe 
that much, at least, to the Catholic students in 
our classes. 

One must grant that the writer has made a most 
comprehensive approach to the various topics dis- 
cussed. Thus, a 12 page-long bibliography pre- 
cedes the discussion of New Testament Introduc- 
tion in the third volume of the work. Writings 
of Non-Catholic scholars, French and German as 
well as English, are listed and have evidently been 
consulted. The various schools of thought are 
listed and described; under the general heading 
of “The New Testament and Rationalistic Criti- 
cism,” one finds the following subdivisions: The 
Theory of Deception, The Theory of Naturalism, 
The Mythical Theory, The Tendency Theory, The 
Theory of Scepticism, The Theory of the Liberal 
School, The Eschatological Theory, The Theory 
of Syncretism, and the Theory of Form—(Or 
Category )—Criticism. 

It should not be expected, however, that this 
survey of rival positions is permitted to affect the 
dogmatic position of the Church. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is stated in the following 
short paragraph at the end of the section under 
discussion: ‘This symposium of rationalistic criti- 
cism has been given to enable the reader to realize 
the many contradictory approaches to and inter- 
pretations of the New Testament documents and 
texts. All these hypotheses have been completely 
refuted by orthodox apologists as utterly inade- 
quate to explain the foundation, nature and devel- 
opment of Christianity. . . .” (Volume III, p. 29). 


There are certain chapters on non-controversial 
matters which might well be used by Protestants, 
such as part VII.—“The Geography of the Holy 
Land,” and Part II.—“Biblical Canon.” 

If one is seeking new light on old questions, 
this is not the place to find it. 

C.E.P. 


The Growth of the Christian Church. By Rosert 
Hastincs Nicuots. Philadelphia, Penna.: 
The Westminster Press, 1941. 380 pages. 
$2.00. 


This is not a new book, but is one that teachers 
of religion will find useful in the field of the his- 
tory of Christianity. The date of the revised 
edition is 1941, while the book was originally pub- 
lished in 1914. According to the author, the extent 
of revision has been considerable, including the 
re-writing of the narrative at certain points, vari- 
ous changes of statement, and the addition of a 
chapter dealing with the present century. The 
fact that the book has been found useful by stu- 
dents of high school as well as of college and 
older age-groups indicates the elementary level of 
treatment of the subject. Nevertheless, the ar- 
rangement of the book, its brevity and compactness, 
and the high quality of scholarship, make the book 
useful for reference work on the college level. 
The bibliographies at the end of chapters have 
been brought down to the date of 1939 or 1940, 
including references to such books as Volume IV 
of Latourette’s Expansion of Christianity. 

C. E. P. 


Hanukkah, The Feast of Lights. Compiled and 
edited by Emmy Sorts-Conen, Jr. Philadel- 
phia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1940. xix + 400 pages. 11 full 
page illustrations and a map of Hasmonean 
Palestine. $2.50. 


This book is similar in appearance and purpose 
to Millgram’s Sabbath, The Day of Delight, re- 
viewed in Vol. XIII, Number 1 (February, 1945) 
of the JBR. Like that volume, it is clearly printed 
in good-sized type, attractively bound, and hand- 
somely illustrated. 

Part One, “Hanukkah and Its Significance,” is 
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The Babylonian Talmud in Selection. Edited and 
translated from the original Hebrew and Ara- 
maic by Leo AverspacH. New York: Phi- 
losophical Library, 1944. 286 pages. $3.00. 


Teachers of the history and literature of religion 
will welcome this convenient book of selections 
from the Talmud. The Talmud is a veritable gold- 
mine of religious lore, of interest not merely to 
the Jew but to the Christian. Yet the Talmud 
cannot be understood by anyone except the expert 
because of its vast size and complexity. This 
single, handy volume makes available some of the 
more usable portions of the Talmud for teachers 
who wish their students to have at least a little 
insight into Talmudic learning. The introduction 
provides the necessary background with definitions 
of such terms as Torah, Midrash, Halachoth, 
Haggadoth, etc., and provides good reference as- 
signment material. The editor of the book, Leo 
Auerbach, has translated the works of Bialik and 
other Hebrew poets and is an officer of the Hug 
Ivri, the New York division of the Histradruth 
Ivrith (National Organization for Hebrew Cul- 
ture). C. E. P. 
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Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur in the Mu- 
seum of the Ancient Orient at Istanbul. By S. 
N. Kramer. (Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, Vol. XXIII) New Hav- 
en: American Schools of Oriental Research, 
1944. viii + 47 pages, 94 plates. $2.50. 


It is becoming increasingly evident that Sumerian 
literature and religion are of fundamental import- 
ance for understanding the life and thought of the 
Ancient Orient. But the Sumerian language is 
not well known, and only a small part of the litera- 
ture has been published. S. N. Kramer of the 
University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 
is doing pioneer work in studying and publishing 
this literature. The present volume contains copies 
of 167 pieces from the Istanbul museum. A short 
introduction, in both English and Turkish, de- 
scribes the texts. Unfortunately, the volume will 
be of value largely to Sumerologists, for neither 
transliteration mor translation of the texts is 
offered. 

J. P. Hyatt 
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The Seminary Speaks 
(Concluded from Page 151) 


is the realization of the biblical command 
to man to subdue creation and to penetrate 
nature’s secrets for the spiritual and ma- 
terial welfare of all, in the field of physical 
science. 

In conclusion, may I say that personally 
I look forward to the postwar problems be- 
cause their solution should bring out the 
best that is in us; they will be a challenge to 
us and to our students. I am confident that 
this challenge will be met successfully. 


Aids in Teaching Bible 


(Concluded from page 154) 


of the Synoptic problem, or the controversies 
of Paul’s journeys. Constantly these ob- 
jects pull him back to Biblical life, and the 
struggle to know the living God. Again, 
these materials can be used in giving popu- 
lar Biblical presentations to children and lay 
adults. We Biblical teachers have a duty 
to make the Bible come alive to non-college 
people. The scroll, the house, the famous 
tools can be used to illustrate Biblical truths 
in living fashion. I have, besides this, ar- 
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ranged my collection into “demonstrations” 
(lectures), “A Day in Ancient Nazareth” 
and “Life in Bible Times,” etc., which | 
have given some one hundred times, and 
received fees enough to pay for my equip- 
ment twice over. Thus in the classroom 
and out, the instructor possesses an eye- 
compelling and attention-holding means of 
vivifying the Bible, making it come alive, 
and driving home its abounding message of 
salvation. 


Teaching Undergraduates 
(Concluded from page 157) 


tions suggested under No. 8 above. It is right 
at this point that the teacher may do his most 
telling work. All too frequently this part of 
the work is slighted. People need help in 
working out definite courses of action. It 
cannot be done for them and surely not on 
paper. But a leader, by directing the thought 
of the group, can lead them through the 
process of group thinking to some con- 
clusion. 

4. An assignment similar in method 
should be made for the next day’s discussion. 
preferably have this assignment type written 
for each member of the class. 
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